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ST. PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 


Paul had been a Pharisee and a zealot. With them, he 
held fast the dogma that the kingdom of heaven would 
come by sudden outstretch of the hand of God, so soon as 
there was a people on earth fit for its citizenship. Like 
them, he knew no other means of making such a fit people, 
and thus of coercing Omnipotence to intervene, than scrupu- 
lous observance of law and tradition; and, with ardor that 
outran all others, he had pursued the vagrant phantom of 
statutory righteousness. In vain! It had proved a boot- 
less chase. Righteousness still eluded his own grasp and 
the grasp of his compeers, and the skies were still deaf to 
his unsanctified cry. On this state of mind, which seems 
to border on despair, there fell a light as from heaven. 
Then came a revulsion of thought and feeling such as only 
the deepest, most passionate Oriental nature could know. 
How it came about, what were the steps in the psychic 
process, let Holsten and Hausrath conjecture. He himself 
tells us nothing further than that the Christ “appeared to 
me,” and “ God revealed his Son in me.” 

We are not now concerned with the process except as 
rounded out in the result. After all, in the recast of his 
rabbinic into his Christian consciousness, the ancient lines 
are not hard to trace. He yet held unshaken the tenet that 
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God would reach out his hand to glorify a righteous, and 
only a righteous, people. But his own experience and the 
experience of all Israel.(so graphically portrayed in Romans 
vii. 14-25), that now for five hundred years had besieged 
the gates, had stormed the battlements of heaven with 
prayer and praise and multiplied service,— this experience 
without a parallel proved piainly that such human efforts, 
that all human efforts, were vain. Either, then, the God of 
Israel was the careless, golden-throned, nectar-sipping god 
of Epicurus, or righteousness was not attainable by the 
Law. How long we know not, his reason was tossed about 
from horn to horn of this inexorable dilemma. But the end 
was not yet, though nigh. Now appeared a group of men, 
despised Nazarenes, who, amid the sharp persecution,— yea, 
in the agony of death,— attained a peace of mind beyond 
the utmost endeavor of the zealot, and that, too, in the 
dogma of a crucified Messiah,—a dogma for which, though 
a stone of stumbling, an apparent blasphemy, they brought . 
forward proof-texts it was hard or impossible for a rabbi to 
controvert. Here, then, was another antinomy to be solved. 
Whether by a paroxysm of extraordinary genius extraordi- 
narily wrought upon by the forces in play, whether at the 
creative word of God commanding anew, “Let there be 
light,” from the chaos of these contradictions there emerged 
the stately structure of Pauline doctrine,—a doctrine in 
which the most contrary elements are caught up and held 
together in metaphysical unity. 

I. Paul accepted the induction of half a millennium, that 
righteousness before God, such as should constrain the inter- 
position of his omnipotence, could not be compassed by com- 
pliance with law. This fact he grounded stably on an inner 
necessity, the essential sinfulness of flesh, the universal stuff 
of ordinary human beings. Accordingly, if there was to be 
righteousness at all, it must proceed from God, not man; 
and, if it was not to be accidental and transient, it must 
cleave inseparably to the nature of its subject, to the stuff he 
was made of. But how could these things be? The Script- 
ure spoke of two creations of man: one out of earth, earthy ; 
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the other in likeness of God, hence out of spirit, spiritual. 
Lo, then, the riddleis solved! God cannot justify the old 
man earthy, of flesh; but he makes a new man heavenly, of 
spirit. The old line, men of the flesh, was headed by Adam 
the first; the new line, men of the spirit, must be headed by 
Adam the second,— that is, the Christ. 

The continuity of history is not to be broken, if the second 
stage is to stand in ontologic relation with the first: other- 
wise history would not be a unit; hence the same person- 
ality must close the first and open the second stage. As the 
Christ opened the second as man of spirit, he must have 
closed the first as man of flesh. As the law could not bring 
about righteousness, but merely brought sin to conscious- 
ness, it could have no place whatever in the second and sin- 
less age, but must have ended with the first; not, however, 
without exacting its last supreme consummative penalty 
from him who closed the ‘one age and opened the other. 
However, as he himself “ knew no sin,” his death must have 
been substituted for that of all who were to form with him 
the new race of men of spirit, whom he thus redeemed from 
death * and the curse of the law. As the continuity of his- 
tory must be maintained, the personalities of the new race 
must remain unchanged ; but their contents must be changed 
from flesh to spirit. In this change there are two steps: the 
bestowal of the new substance, the gift of holy spirit; and 
the abolition of the old substance, flesh,— “the redemption 
of the body.” The first of these takes place now, at conver- 
sion; the second is symbolized in baptism, is to be actualized 
at the Advent. Thus ends in the individual the strife of 
flesh and spirit, with the utter extinction of the former; the 
kindred war in the world at large cannot end otherwise. 
At the head of the army of the elect, the saved, and sus- 
tained by the might of God himself, the Christ subdues the 
universe, destroys even Death himself, and in place of the 
world of flesh now passed away he establishes the world of 
spirit; and, this accomplished, all antagonism everywhere 


*It was not at first contemplated that any of the saved would die before the 
Advent. The death of some was the first rude shock received by Paulinism at the 
hands of Time. 1 Thess, iv. 13-18, 1 Cor. xv. 12, xi. 30. 
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being completely abolished, he resigns the vicegerency to 
God, who henceforth transfuses the sum of things, and em- 
braces it by inter-penetration: “God shall be all in all.” 

Thus is the circuit of Pauline thought completed; and one 
cannot fail to note with what compulsion, at least for the 
rabbinic mind, the whole train follows the principal idea,— 
that of the new creation of spiritual humanity. However, 
it must at this stage be observed carefully that the renova- 
tion, though it extends over the world, spreads out from a 
centre,— the saved, the elect. It is just here, at the point of 
contact of fact and theory, that the system of Paul may at 
first sight appear cramped, distorted, and disjointed. Here, 
then, let our scrutiny be close and impartial. 

The notion of the chosen kernel was, in a manner, imposed 
upon Paul by his religious history ; but he has not accepted 
it without refining and ennobling it almost past recognition. 
The national limitation, the national preference even, has 
disappeared wholly,* —an enormous stride; and instead of 
the activity of repentance appears the passivity of faith. 
With all confidence, then, we may say that Paul’s genius 
was equal to any enlargement and sublimation of his inher- 
ited preconception; and for whatever limitations actually 
remain the reason must be sought in the facts themselves. 
And these it is not hard tofind. It was, once for all, impossi- 
ble to make the gift of the new life universal; for the stub- 
born fact opposed itself that only a few, a very few, received 
the spirit. The doctrine of election was a religious heirloom, 
which might indeed be transfigured or subtilized, or alto- 
gether disowned; but the fact of election was in any case 
manifest, uncompromising, and unimpeachable. 

But the constructive genius of Paul could not leave this 
fact isolated; a ground, a support, must be sought for it. 
This could not be found in any self-determination of the old 
psychic man: that would be to base salvation on deeds of 
the flesh, and such basis was entirely cut away in Paul’s 
dualism ; nor in any coercive operation of God: that would 
fly in the face of human consciousness. Paul conforms 





* For in Rom. i. 16 zparov is to be omitted, after B Gg, Lehm, Btm. So Marcion’s 
Apostolos reads. 
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theory to fact with the least possible deformation of either : 
he discovers the principle of division in the susceptibility, the 
receptivity, of the subject. This he designates by the term 
faith. As many receive the gift of the spirit as can receive 
it. Like rain, it is poured out from heaven in abundance. 
As many flower-cups as look skyward are filled. If others, 
the vast majority, remain dry and wither, it is only because 
they could not receive it: they were turned away. Of course, 
some one is ready to ask: But who made some receptive, 
some not? Who turned the cups, some to the earth, some to 
the sky? Perhaps no one would be less startled by such a 
question than Paul himself. His answer is unhesitating,— 
“God.” 

The temptation is great, but this is not the place to discuss 
Pauline Predestinarianism, and to vindicate it,— not in itself, 
but against modern and medieval perversions of it: only this 
remark we may not forego; that, stern as the doctrine un- 
doubtedly is, it is not sterner than the facts in the case,— 
facts universal alike in time and in space. For be it always 
remembered that the apostle does not invent or exaggerate 
or exult over the observed and undeniable fact of inequality. 
Nay, he finds himself in its unescapable presence; he ago- 
nizes in heart and prayer; he would fain leap to perdition 
itself, if he could only drag it down with him,— but in vain! 
The fact “grins horrible a ghastly smile,” and abides; he 
accepts it, he gives it a religious setting. “Only the rem- 
nant are saved,” —such is the voice of nature everywhere. 
Shall we blame Paul more than Darwin for hearing it aright? 
Natural selection— divine election: the fact is the same, 
only the conceptions are different. Least of all men, how- 
ever, does the apostle attempt to outdo nature by consigning 
such as fail of salvation to endless torment. They perish, as 
the majority everywhere perish, because unfit to live. Flesh 
is the stuff of their being; and the doom of flesh, written 
ineffaceably in the flesh itself, is death. 

But they do not go to hell; they are lost, but not damned. 
No greater misconception of Paul’s thinking is possible than 
to find in his renovated universe, where God is all in all, 
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place for a hell of any kind. With far greater show of 
reason it might indeed be urged that his eschatology is 
strictly apocatastatic ; that the warfare of the Christ, at the 
head of the saved, in which God subdues all things to him, 
contemplates the overthrow and abolition of sin and death, 
both thought as objective powers enthroned in the flesh, the 
present rulers of humanity, and that with their extinction 
all mankind without distinction is to become spiritualized 
and made part of the new creation. That the transubstan- 
tiation of the saints from flesh to spirit is, in Paul’s imagina- 
tion, not the end, but rather the beginning only of the grand 
renewal of the face of creation, and that there is wide room 
in the kingdom for a vast post-adventual ingathering of Jews 
and Gentiles,—all this is indeed out of question, and must 
never be left out of the balance in any general estimate of 
Paul’s teachings. Moreover, the universalism defined above 
was not a thought alien to him or above his reach. How- 
ever, for the dogma itself there seems to be no sufficient 
textual warrant: it seems altogether more likely that the 
apostle, held back by no strong historic sense, but rapt away 
by the splendors of the Messianic future, escaped entirely 
from all claims of the past on his thought. Besides, such a 
thesis,— that the non-elect of all time are finally restored,— 
though appealing strongly to our sympathies, has no real 
logical advantage over the other doctrine, of their final de- 
struction. If one entered into the joys of the kingdom but 
a day after another, and so lost but the least part of them, 
there would still be inequality, less in degree, but as hard to 
justify in kind as if one should not enter at all. The diffi- 
culty may be minimized, atomized, but not vaporized into 
naught. 

II. In the above necessarily imperfect outline of Paulin- 
ism, the distinctive feature is the powerful emphasis laid on 
the doctrine of the new creation, the spirit. This is in truth 
cardinal and central. The whole system pivots on it, turns 
about it; and in the writer’s opinion the clear recognition 
of this its regulative office is the condition sine qué non of 
any just appreciation of the system itself, That such pre- 
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eminence is given to the doctrine by Paul himself, and not 
by the arbitrary thrust of his expounder, may of course best 
be made evident by detailed examination of Pauline Script- 
ures: such epexegesis, however, is here impracticable. In 
its stead should suffice the double consideration: The 
word spirit easily leads all others in the four admitted Epis- 
tles, appearing about one hundred and ten times, with its 
derivative spiritual about twenty times; while the antipodal 
flesh, fleshly occur about seventy times, and such words as gift, 
grace, which take their whole meaning from the doctrine of 
spirit, are used abundantly. Beyond coatradiction, then, 
the verbal usage of the apostle clusters most densely about 
spirit and its correlates. This latter is also the notional 
centre, as lies patent in the fact, easily verified, that any 
other idea of the apostle may be reached by a straight logi- 
cal path out from this idea and from no other. Why must 
there be a resurrection body? Because the new stuff, spirit, 
requires an appropriate organ for its activity. Why is there 
no place for refermation in Paulinism? Because the Chris- 
tian is not an old personality reshaped, but refilled with 
new substance, spirit: he is “a new creation.” What is the 
position of works, human activity, in the dynamics of salva- 
tion? They are wholly effects, not causes, the result of the 
gift of the spirit. The man is not saved because his works 
are good, or by anything he does: his works are good be- 
cause he is saved, because he has received the spirit, whose 
thorough nature is holiness. And so on, at will. 

The claim here made for spirit, to dominate the whole 
realm of Pauline thought, can be disputed with even appar- 
ent justice by only one * other idea, that of faith. This pre- 
tension, however, dissolves before a moment’s analysis. In 
point of frequency merely, the pretender is twice outweighed. 
In metaphysical import there is no comparison. From faith 
outward no dialectic movement is possible: centre and pe- - 
riphery stand in no logical relation to each other. This is 
a matter of common knowledge; any one may test it for 


* Does some one demand hegemony for Christ, the Lord? Granted ; but — “the 
Lord is the Spirit.” 
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himself. Let him try to deduce from faith the need of a 
resurrection body, for example. Again, in the two great 
Corinthian letters, by odds the most perfect and complete 
transcript of the apostle’s soul, faith receives no prominence 
at all; it appears as one among many spiritual graces, while 
in the grand formal statement of the process of salvation 
(1 Cor. vi. 11) it is not even mentioned. 

Why, then, do parts of Galatians and Romans appar- 
ently hinge on faith? The explanation lies close at hand; 
it is an open secret. In Corinthians, Paul is addressing a 
Greek community,— disorderly, rent by factions, it is true, 
and where his claim to apostleship and his motives generally 
had been persistently assailed, yet where his doctrinal posi- 
tions had been yielded, at least not formally combated. 
The current of his dogmatic thought flows smoothly along 
without foaming against any rocks of ancient prejudice. 
Not so in the other two letters. In the first, he joins in close 
grapple with Judaic perverters, who were thrusting upon his 
Galatian converts, under the guise of a higher form of the 
gospel, the whole incubus of the Mosaic Law. It was well 
enough to begin in the spirit, but perfection was to come 
through the flesh. In the second, he has the same Jewish 
objector always in mind, whether we side with Baur and 
Mangold or with Weizsiicker as to the composition of the 
Roman Church. This Jew did not deny that Christ had 
come and died and risen, and would come again; but he did 
deny that the Law was abolished, maintaining that its valid- 
ity was eternal; that it was the more perfect obedience of 
the Christian that secured him righteousness; that faith, 
acceptance of the Christ, was indeed necessary, but that 
works of the Law were required to make it perfect; and in 
particular that the election of Israel was otherwise senseless 
and nugatory. All this had the semblance of rationality ; 

-to all but the highest religious consciousness it was most’ 

plausible; numerically in the Christian world, with slight 

modifications, it has definitely prevailed; but chief of all 
the Jew defended it from the sacred text itself, the common 
armory of legitimate arguments. Confronted with such an 
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opponent, Paul had to do one or both of two things: appeal 
to experience, his own and his converts’, or else drive the 
adversary from his Scriptural intrenchments, refute him by 
quotation from Holy Writ itself. 

In the Galatian letter, the great dialectician moves to the 
attack along both these lines, but opens it on the first. 
“This alone would I learn of you: From works of law re- 
ceived ye the spirit or from hearing of faith? So irrational 
are ye? Having begun in spirit, do ye now finish in flesh? 
Have ye experience so much in vain? if indeed really in 
vain.” As the experience of the Galatians was well known 
to Paul personally, it was possible to make this direct appeal 
with convincing power. But the experience of the Romans 
was not thus known to him; nay, it is very probable that 
such an experience as the Galatians’ was unknown to the 
Romans themselves. Accordingly, in the letter to these lat- 
ter, no such appeal is urged, or it retires quite into the back- 
ground behind the proof from Scripture. But in any case 
Paul was logically a debtor for such proof; for, accepting 
the Hebrew scriptures as authoritative, he was bound to find 
not the dogma of righteousness by works, but his own, the 
very opposite, taught in them. 

It was not, however (be it always fully kept in mind), 
the ground-thesis of Paulinism that aroused the Jew’s antag- 
onism. He certainly did not adopt or even apprehend the 
great central thought of the second, the spiritual order of 
humanity ; indeed, he charged upon the doctrine that it was 
hidden (unintelligible), and upon its preacher that he was 
insane.* Still, this was at most a point of speculative differ- 
ence only: the works of the spirit were such as the Jew him- 
self could not but approve. Accordingly, though he might 
and did attach relatively little importance to the gift of 
the spirit (it receives no recognition in the Petrine script- 
ures, James, and Apocalypse), yet he could well endure it 
simply as a theoretic extravagance. Not so, however, two 
of its practical consequences. One of these was the abroga- 
tion of the law. Paul reasoned remorselessly. The old 


#2 Cor. iv. 3, xi. 16, et passim. 
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man cannot keep the law: it merely incites him to transgres- 
sion, it quickens sin into more virulent life; the new man 
has no need of law: the whole current of his being of 
itself sets to righteousness. The inference was abhorrent to 
the Jewish Christian, who was “zealous for the law,” who 
thought it eternal as its Author, who dared to lay upon the 
lips of Jesus the oracle that heaven and earth might pass 
away but not one jot or tittle of the law, as well as the fear- 
ful anathema against the Paulinists, who had indeed done 
wonders in the name of the Lord, but kept not the law: 
“Depart from me, ye workers of lawlessness !” 

But even more repugnant to Israelitish sense than the re- 
scission of the law was another corollary from the doctrine 
of the spirit,—the like legitimacy of Jew and Gentile as 
heirs of the kingdom. The spirit is one, argues Paul; its 
presence in the heart makes the Christian, unites him sub- 
stantially with Christ, who is himself the spirit; it is given 
alike to all who can receive it, to all who believe.* Hence 
this receptive faith is the only condition of the saving gift, 
and all distinction of race, sex, and rank vanishes in the 
new creation. The proud son of Abraham recoiled from 
this humiliating sorites: “ What, then, is the use of being a 
Jew?” Such was his indignant protest. It is in vain that 
Paul remonstrates, “Much every way.” The bubble of 
national vanity is pricked, and collapses. “Hath God cast 
off his people?” It is insult added to injury to be told, 
“No, indeed; but you were never his people: they are the 
spiritual seed of Abraham,—all such, namely, as receive 
the spirit, that is, all believers, ‘Jew and Greek as well.’” 

Thus it is from all sides evident that not the fundamental 
proposition of Paulinism about the new creation, but its two 
immediate deductions — the degradation of the law and the 
equality ¢ of all believers — it was which wounded the race- 





*A fact, this, of observation. The pure passivity of this belief is implied in all 
Paul’s arguments; it is expressed in his choice of words, axof, imaxof, tac ye. 


For proof in detail see Holsten, Zum Evangelium des Paulus und des Petrus, pp. 
287 ff. 


+ The Jew was willing to admit the Gentile into the kingdom, but only in second 
rank, as a naturalized foreigner. 
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conceit and revolted the religious sensibilities of the Hebrew. 
Hence, inevitably, in discussion with him, the underlying 
principle remains out of sight, and only the offending cor- 
ollaries are called up to judgment. “Prove them from the 
Scriptures,” said the child of Israel_—a demand most unrea- 
sonable except when made on one who acknowledged them 
as the norm of all religious truth, but then most just and 
rightful. Such a one was the apostle; and from his logical 
responsibilities he does not for a moment shrink, but he 
shoulders them with the confidence of a giant. He knows 
all the arts of the foe with whom he has to wrestle; and in 
genuine rabbinic fashion he seizes on two texts that might 
by their mere wording seem to suggest his view, and on 
them he hinges the whole controversy: “The righteous 
shall live by faith,” and “ Abraham believed Jehovah, who 
counted it to him as righteousness.” With such leverage 
this new Archimedes would overturn the whole edifice of 
Israel’s theology, the toilsome masonry of six hundred years. 

It is impossible not to admire the chivalrous knight-errantry 
of the attempt, and the skilful persistence of its prosecu- 
tion; equally impossible not to recognize its utter futility. 
True, as a Pharisee, Paul was pledged to the encounter; 
true, as against the synagogue, his methods were allowable. 
For all that, nowhere else does he appear to so little advan- 
tage as in the famous four chapters (Rom. i-iv.). It is 
rabbinism devouring itself. Habakkuk, in the opening of 
a fearsome vision of God’s judgment upon the proud man 
whose soul was puffed up, but not upright (that is, the Chal- 
dean Monarchy), pauses to point the contrast by saying, 
“But the righteous [that is, Israel] shall live by his con- 
stancy”; i.e., shall have his life preserved in the shock of 
Chaldzan invasion by obedient trust in God. No such idea 
as justification by faith is hinted at. With the prophet, 
faith meant fidelity to Jehovah, especially as shown in keep- 
ing his Thorah, while Paul uses it as the contrast of such 
obedience; but that went for nothing. That the words 
“righteous from faith” could be found in Holy Writ, no 
matter in what connection, was deemed enough to stop the 
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mouth of an objector. Once more, in Genesis, it is said of . 
Abraham, on the occasion of Jehovah’s promising him a 
son, that he “believed Jehovah, who reckoned it to him 
as righteousness’; #.e., even the simple trust of Abraham in 
Jehovah was generously counted by the latter as a righteous 
act,— not only acts of costly worship. A profound concep- 
tion, yet how naive! No more than in Habakkuk is any 
opposition of belief and works hinted at; quite the reverse. 
But, to confound a contentious scribe, it sufficed that the 
phraseology set faith and righteousness in relation to each 
other. Accordingly, all this elaborate argumentation about 
justification by faith, while on Paul obligatory, and for the 
Hebrew irrefutable, is for the modern mere logomachy. 

Had that noble and well-ordered Pauline Gospel, the 
second, received its due place at the head of the Synoptics, 
both in date and in authority, it is curious to speculate what 
might have been the course of development in Christianity. 
Certainly, in no mean measure different from what it has 
been under the leadership of the Petrine ecclesiastic catholic 
Matthew. It was a blunder scarcely less fateful that thrust 
these four chapters, the most perishable in matter and the 
least gracious in form that Paul ever wrote, into the fore- 
front of his doctrine. Had he never written other or other- 
wise, then truly would he have sunk into oblivion as the 
subtile disciple of Gamaliel. It is in the next four chapters, 
where he has finally fought away the restless gad-fly of Jew- 
ish cavil, that the gleaming courser bounds away at his 
native gait. In this section after the first verse, the word 
“faith” is not present. In the first quaternion, it is Paul, 
the rabbi, “plying an unavailing foot” amid the swamps of 
Jewish exegesis, and his accents struggle up to us, faint and 
muffled, through the murky air; in the next, it is Paul, the 
apostle, ranging the mountain peaks of Christian inspira- 
tion, and his voice rings down to us, clear and full, out from 
the lone bosom of the ether, where is his home. 

Abandoning all figure, what must we say of the famous 
argument from Scripture? That it forms no part of the last- 
ing legacy of Paul to the race; that it might have been left 
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out without detriment to the solidity of his system ; that it 
is as superfluous for us as for the Corinthians. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to state the new gospel in terms of the old reve- 
lation, so as to recommend the former to a consciousness 
that had not yet outgrown the latter. Well meant and 
astute enough, it could succeed only by accenting with inor- 
dinate stress a phrase common to the two systems, though 
with widely diverse meanings, harmless enough in itself, yet 
fatal under improper emphasis. For faith being the passive 
subjective, but necessary, condition of receiving the spirit, 
it is quite possible to speak of “righteousness from faith”; 
but the active, energizing, righteous-making element is, for 
all that, wholly another,— the spirit itself. Fit soil for the 
divine seed there must surely be; yet in the seed, and not 
in the soil, must we seek for everything distinctive in the 
heavenly growth. 

The supreme and abiding import, if not the veritable 
necessity, of spirit, the Christ-spirit, for the regeneration of 
man, is a truth that shines by its own light; it asks neither 
learning nor logic to set it in evidence. To recommend 
faith, as justificative to the human understanding, eighteen 
centuries have striven in vain. Of course it may be said, as 
by many or most, that faith is a “mystic union of the soul 
in Christ with God”; and on a basis so broad and nebulous 
what superstructure may not be reared? But it is ample 
answer to such a plea that there is no warrant for such a 
definition in the Pauline writings. Union of the soul with 
God is nowhere actually expressed or implied by Paul; nay, 
it is not even a possible Pauline notion. Soul cannot be 
united by faith or otherwise with God. The two are sepa- 
rated by the whole diameter of being. ‘“ Man of soul (yvxéc) 
receives not the things of God’s spirit; they are foolishness 
to him, nor can he ken them, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The man of spirit, to be sure, is one in Christ with 
God; but there is nothing mystic about this union, it is a 
substantial one: the common substance is Holy Spirit. 

It may still be urged that in the great contention nothing 
but judicial acquittal, absolution from the sentence of the 
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law, is meant by righteousness (dixavoivy), and that the same 
is unequivocably grounded on faith alone. But the answer 
need not tarry. Such verdict of “not guilty” is not the real 
Pauline conception of “righteousness.” It is merely an 
accommodation to the prejudices of the imaginary Jewish 
disputant, a necessity of that argumentum ad hominem, as 
which alone the whole section is intelligible. Only when 
wrangling, scribe with scribe, does Paul present any such 
low juridic view of justification. Elsewhere this is lifted up 
high into the region of perfect purity and holiness, and re- 
ferred to its proper source, as in the solemn and comprehen- 
sive formula(1 Cor. vi. 11): “But ye were washed, but ye 
were sanctified, but ye were justified, by the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by the spirit of our God.” Here is 
one process conceived triply, one means conceived doubly. 
Whoso has received the spirit is pure and holy and right- 
eous,* not by any degree of court,—far from it,—but by 
nature and of inner urgency, for the spirit is pure and holy 
and righteous.} The juristic view of righteousness is, on its 
face, the last Pharisaic infirmity of the noble mind of the 
missionary. Freely will we overlook the few rabbinic rags 
that cling to him; only let us never mistake them for his 
garments of light. 

Ili. If the foregoing sketch be in any manner correct,— 
and one should now inquire for the characteristics of Paul’s 
work and genius,— the answer could not hang doubtful. First 
of all, in one word, architectonic. As an organizer of thought, 
he is no whit inferior to Aristotle or Newton or Darwin. 
Struck by Jehovah’s lightning-flash, the venerable temple of 
national religion, even while he knelt at its inmost altar, 
went down in dust and thunder about him. Out of its 
tossed and crumbling ruins his intrepid spirit erected a new 
and nobler temple of universal religion, the wonder and the 
riddle of eighteen centuries; and, like the dome of Angelo, he 
swung it in mid-heaven. In this sublime construction, he 


* That is, as to his spirit; but till the Advent he remains entangled in flesh. 


t* Defilement of spirit” is utterly un-Pauline ; 2 Cor. vi. 14, vii. 1, was long ago 
recognized, even by superficial criticism, as interpolation. 
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had no preparer, no assistant, and no successor. Of him, 
with far more truth than of Spinoza, it may be said that he 
“stands alone and unrivalled, master in his art, but exalted 
above profane society, without disciples, without even citizen- 
ship.” And what Briarean grasp of intelligence was this 
wise master-builder’s, enclasping the largest, nor letting slip 
the smallest facts of moral, social, and religious life! What 
unerring scientific sense of the necessities of relation, of the 
dominance of order, the prevalence of principle, alike in the 
old and in the new creation! Not even the Corinthian head- 
dress can be arbitrary! Up and down the files, in the intri- 
cate maneuvres of thought, oiv and yép, det and sgeide, like 
watchful drill-sergeants, keep all in their places. 

Once more, of whom else can it be so justly affirmed, 
Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit? Beneath his quickening 
touch, the fossilized concepts of Judaism grow warm, and 
thrill and pulse with a life unknown before. As on the 
mount of transfiguration, in the mind of the apostle, a glory 
falls around Messiah, the conquering white-horse rider of 
Apocalyptic vision, the lofty-waving shoot of Jesse’s stem, 
who becomes the Man from heaven, the radiant focus of 
the new creation, Archetype and Head of spiritual humanity. 
From the deep alembic of his reason, what sublimed and 
purified and immortalized ideas come forth! Law, Grace, 
Love, Righteousness, Spirit,— all these vessels he found filled 
with water: he left them overflowing with wine. 

- Not even in the deep-working passion of Dante, intense 
as the fires that inflamed the pinnacles of the city of Dis, 
are sin and holiness thrust so far asunder as in the reason of 
Paul. With Dante, sin is the soul’s rebellion against God 
and nature; while death, its penalty, wears every repulsive 
form that unwearied imagination can conceive. This re- 
bellion is quelled, but inextinguishable: the burning tomb 
cannot humble it, the steady rain of fire cannot still its 
blasphemy. This death is undying, an ineffaceable blot 
on the countenance of creation: into the cone of eternal 
anguish hollowed out by the love of God, that love can 
never come. With Paul, on the contrary, sin and death 
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are powers, enthroned in the very nature of flesh, and 
stretching their sinister sceptre over all its shapes. But 
the dismal diarchy has no sway over spirit, and along with 
all its subjects it hastens to plunge into everlasting naught. 
There is left the new creation, the spirit world, born anew 
from God, and holy, not by cleansing in purgatorial fire, not 
by works of any kind, but by its own immutable nature; for 
it is spirit, the substance of God! But not only is the Pau- 
line conception incomparably juster and profounder, it is 
also infinitely more humane. For troth broken through love 
Dante has compassion, but no forgiveness: the guilty pair, 
though pity smite him dead, he yet surrenders to the blind 
tempest to whirl forever around the yawning rim of hell. 
But even of the boastful incestuous son Paul would yield 
only the flesh to destruction, to save his spirit in the day of 
the Lord, and cries aloud at .once on repentance: “ Forgive 
him and comfort him, lest he be swallowed by excessive 
grief.” 

But, when all is said of the apostle’s force of intellect, the 
inmost mainspring of his guidance, the deepest well-head of 
his perennial power, among men, has not yet been reached. 
It was not enough for him to think like Plato, not enough 
to reason like Aristotle: beyond and above all, he must 
suffer like Christ. For him no less than for his Master it 
was necessary to be made perfect through suffering. 


“Who ne’er with tears hath ate his bread, 

Who ne’er in mournful midnight hours 
Hath weeping sat upon his bed, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 


And who else among the disciples, who else among men, 
ever wore such a “sorrow’s crown of sorrow” as did the 
missionary to the Gentiles? Read that Iliad of woes (2 
Cor. xi. 23-33), with its climax of “perils among false 
brethren.” What—with reverence be it said—what was 
even the Master’s passion of a single day, compared with 
the life-long* agony of his illustrious apostle? All this, 
too, was borne by a frame not physically strong,— on the 





*From 37 A.D. to 64 A.D. (about). 
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contrary, shaken to its base by recurrent epilepsy, that at- 
tendant angel of Satan, with clenched fist, ready any mo- 
ment to fell him. Yet long toils are nothing save as bravely 
borne, nor even then except in devotion to the High, the 
Ideal, the Eternal; and never in human history were the 
energies of a fiery nature focussed sharper or higher in 
heaven. The consecration of Paul to his work was, as 
nearly as conceivable, absolute. If the least dross of selfish- 
ness escaped the flame of his zeal for Christ, no analysis 
can detect it. Of course, he was conscious of his matchless 
powers; often he was drunk with the glory of his visions ; 
well might he have expected an exalted post in the king- 
dom at the right hand of Messiah: but all these blurred 
his sight not so much as the motes that float in the eye. 
By Christ, by his conscience, by his holy spirit, a triple in- 
frangible bond of sanctity, he guarantees the dread protest : 
“Accursed would I be myself from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake.” For twenty-seven years he poised himself on this 
apex of self-renunciation. Not only was the victim a whole 
and perfect burnt-offering :— on what more sacred altar was 
sacrifice ever laid? Not a worldly, not a material, not a 
national, almost not an individual, interest can be found in 
his preaching. His work was wholly for the Lord,— that 
Lord who was himself spirit,— that spirit whose root was 
holiness, whose flower was patience, mercy, whose fruit 
was love. If now we recall that this same Lord and Christ 
was “Man from heaven,” we see that this travail was for 
humanity in its highest, its widest, its deepest, its truest 
sense. ; 

Such, in broad and rapid outline, was the apostle, and 
such his message of salvation. When we calmly regard 
both, surely a feeling of wonder must come over us,— not 
that his influence has been so great and beneficent, but that 
it has not been far greater and more beneficent still. Un- 
toward circumstances, prejudice, misapprehension, worldly 
ambition, have conspired to check its noble growth; but 
these cannot now be traced. 

In conclusion, let it be insisted that the Pauline doctrine 

3 
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of salvation by spirit is of vital and permanent significance 
for our race, because : — 

1. It offers a solution for the most recondite problem 
that can fascinate human speculation, the problem in which 
all others centre. 

2. This solution is not indeed satisfactory or ultimate, at 
least formally, but is undeniably the highest-hearted and 
most inspiring yet proposed. 

8. Some of its postulates are no longer acceptable: they 
are old-world forms outgrown ;* but its method and animus 
are aternally valid and true.t 

4. More than all else, the fifth, the Pauline, the spiritual 
Gospel is the priceless imperial vessel of Christian faith, be- 
cause filled with the fulness both of thought and of deed, 
because into it was poured the richest life of hand and brain 
and heart that ever adorned our planet. 

Modern criticism has done much to clear away accretions 
and restore the kingly form of the missionary; much re- 
mains to be done before we can project it in all its original 
grace and grandeur. Yet so conspicuously even now does 
he outshine all his fellows, that one may confidently look 
forward to the time when the name APOSTLE shall be as 
distinctive as the title CHRIST. 

ConrRAD MASCOL. 


*The like may be said even of the postulates of Euclid. Those of the continuity 
and of the elementary flatness of space, of superposition and of similarity, can no 
longer lay claim to necessary or perhaps even actual validity. At the best, they are 
but an admirable framework for past and present experience. 

t The church a body of Christ, an organism of the spirit of God,— what onward 
and upward movement in sociology can supersede this conception? And what imag- 
inable discovery in ethics shall antiquate the panegyric of love? 





The Persistence of Caste. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF CASTE. 


He who looks beneath the surface of things is aware that 
the social unrest of our time does not spring altogether 
from industrial changes or disputes as to the terms and 
conditions of employment. The labor reformers dream of 
more than shorter hours and increased pay. The commu- 
nist would not be satisfied with mere division of property. 
Underlying both movements is the old spirit of hostility to 
all distinctions between man and man, the equality and 
fraternity of the enthusiasts of 1789. Somehow, neither 
the overthrow of feudalism nor slavery, neither popular 
education, labor-saving machinery, nor universal suffrage, 
seems to have brought about this consummation. Under 
changed conditions, the same discriminations exist in society 
as before. Democracy does, no doubt, politically and eco- 
nomically, tend to exalt the many and humble the few; but 
over institutions purely social it has little, if at all; more 
influence than other forms of government. It even appears 
as if the more liberal a people become in the two former 
respects, the more exclusive do they become in the latter, 
as if making opportunity free to all did but heighten the 
barrier between one class and another. 

The phase of self-love which we call pride, together with 
its shadow vanity, are the mainsprings of, perhaps not all, 
but pretty much all human effort. No service is in so great 
demand as is the service of pride. Poverty injures our 
pride in tenfold more degree than it injures our stomachs. 
We pardon the injurer of our estate easier than the injurer 
of our pride. Pride saves ten men from transgression 
where humility saves one. No people are so quick to resent 
attacks upon their opinions or practice as those who declaim 
most against pride, and, as the Greek thinker said, “that 
pride which is proud of its want of pride is most intolerable 
of all.” The desire to be distinguished in some way above 
our fellows, to be regarded by the multitude with especial 
interest and respect,—in short, the pride of life,—is the 
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foundation of the caste spirit. A genius achieves eminence 
upon lines of his own, because his superiority is natural; 
but the majority of aspiring men, not being possessed of 
genius, endeavor to obtain public consideration by means 
more or less adventitious. Hence the distinctions of birth, 
of office, of fine manners, and of an elaborate establishment. 
From the beginning of time, men have formed themselves 
into orders of one kind or another, the chief end of which 
has been the gratification of this passion. Religion and phi- 
losophy have denounced it in vain, and statesmen have legis- 
lated against it to no purpose. If denied exercise in one 
way, it has recourse to another. To destroy it is like de- 
stroying the passion for play or the sexual instinct. 

The Jaw of gravitation seems as applicable to the action 
of human beings as to the motion of planets. Between like 
individuals, the attraction is alike: between unlike individ- 
uals, the greater attracts the less. It is to be understood 
that to moral greatness this law, unfortunately, does not 
wholly apply. It is, for the most part, only with that kind 
of greatness which consists in visible advantage that the 
comparison holds. This law regulates the progress of all 
material human development, and is the bulwark of every 
institution having pride for its foundation. 

Every sentient being is at heart a worshipper, and re- 
gards some other being or beings with sentiments of love, 
admiration, or envy. It is likewise true that, however 
much spiritual conceptions be the object of worship, mate- 
rial conceptions are still more so. People pray for their 
desire in the present life more earnestly than for their 
desire in another, and adore finite oftener than infinite 
ideals. Whatever our ideal is, that we imitate. As soon 
as a man rises above that condition which is content with 
food, warmth, and the privilege of reproducing himself, he 
eats, dresses, builds, behaves, and thinks according to almost 
any other standard than his own. The aspiring poor imi- 
tate those of the middle class. The middle class imitate 
those of established fortune. Those who have attained 
fortune imitate those born to it, who in turn imitate their 
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ideal of the highest type among themselves. The student 
finds that, in spite of himself, he too is an imitator, and 
is very often forced to conclude that this imitative instinct 
is perhaps the thing which keeps one man from the throat 
of another; in fact, as humanity now exists, is the main 
peace preserver of the world. 

So given are men to hero-worship that they adore not 
only that superiority founded on actual performance, but 
that assumption of superiority which is the inheritor of 
performance. We still pay a certain deference to the man 
of ordinary ability who is the son of a great sire, and sym- 
pathize with such as have fallen from extraordinary fortune. 
That a family has been distinguished above the average 
for several generations implies that it has had advantages 
above the average, and should for that very reason con- 
tinue to distinguish itself. The mere fact of its having 
been long known is so muchi of an exception to the ordinary 
course of things that people are interested in it, even though 
a ruin. To regard an old pedigree is just as reasonable 
and just as natural as to regard an old person, an old tree, 
or an old edifice. When some member of an old but de- 
cayed family makes the name again remembered, there seems 
a peculiar fitness in it; and men view the prosperity of such 
a one with less envy, as if he had a kind of natural right 
to it. But, however individuals are yet esteemed for being 
descended from successful ancestors, it is certain that in 
our time they are esteemed more for the use which they 
have themselves made of that success. Not because inher- 
ited culture and exceptional opportunities add to ability .or 
force of purpose,—it is generally the other way,— but be- 
cause there is more likely to come with such heritage an 
increased capacity for enjoyment, and that natural refine- 
ment of taste and ease of manner which win the hearts of 
women and of men. 

High life, so called, or the development and gratification 
of as many different desires as possible, has an irresistible 
attraction to strong but untutored natures. It is usually 
the end, if not the original motive, of their toil. Rude con- 
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querors preserve the most refined among their captives, in 
order that they may be taught refinement themselves. 
Force, indeed, sometimes does overcome arts; but arts never 
fail finally to overcome force. The subjugated East imposed 
her civilization upon victorious Rome; and Rome, a few 
generations after her own downfall, dictated both thought 
and manners to the descendants of those who had destroyed 
her empire. In spite of his contempt for the “hereditary 
asses,” Napoleon sought one of their daughters in marriage, 
and would have made himself founder of a system of society 
very much like that which the Revolution overthrew. 

This is certainly not the highest human ideal. It is 
rather the limit of development to the average individual, 
and therefore the highest ideal to which the average man 
can aspire. There are more people who would rather know 
how to please and be pleased than know how to rule, per- 
haps because they secretly suspect that the art of ruling 
men consists chiefly in knowing how to keep them pleased. 
For every person that is striving to shine in ‘intellectual 
effort, you shall find ten that are striving to shine in society. 
What desire is so strong and so widely distributed as the 
desire of social eminence? The laurels gained in war and 
in statesmanship, in art, in letters, and in song, are fre- 
quently valued but as passports to this magic circle, into 
which, it is but just to say, the winner may generally enter, 
provided he leave his individuality behind him. Here, as 
everywhere else, the whole force of organized society is 
leagued together against individuality. 

It is apparent to any one that social distinctions are 
founded upon something besides the possession of wealth. 
The newly enriched man is aware of this, and, knowing 
himself, in the majority of cases, an ineligible candidate, 
desires that his children shall be eligible, who usually be- 
come so according to the measure in which they neglect the 
means by which their father rose. Society welcomes with 
open arms a penniless soldier or author who has distin- 
guished himself, but turns its back upon him who has no 
other recommendation but his ducats. And, in this, society 
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is worldly-wise as well as right. Knowing itself to be of 
too delicate and ease-loving fibre for strenuous effort, it 
gladly obtains fresh vigor by adopting whoever becomes 
eminent for achievement; but his achievement must have 
been of the noblest sort, such as comes by courage or endur- 
ance or magnanimity or exceptional genius. The achieve- 
ments of selfishness will not answer: they are too common. 
Social honors, like honors of all kinds, are most likely to 
come to those who least seek them. 

A mainstay of social privilege is the influence of woman. 
Her perceptions of the variations between rudeness and re- 
finement are more acute than those of men. Most of those 
conventionalities which make up so large a part of polite 
education are of her invention, and in her absence fall into 
disuse. Burns, when introduced to the Edinburgh aristoc- 
racy, found no difficulty in holding his own among the 
fine gentlemen, but felt himself at disadvantage among 
accomplished women. The nearest approach to pure democ- 
racy is a pioneer settlement composed only of men. Life 
here is socially upon the same level. One may be stronger 
or braver or richer than another, and receive deference 
therefor; but distinctions based on difference in culture are 
unknown. The minute women appear, social lines are 
drawn, and caste begins. 

Civilized society is composed of three divisions,— those 
who have had full opportunity, thosg who have had partial 
opportunity, and those who have had no opportunity for 
development. The persistence with which the tastes of one’ 
born and reared in the first class survive all vicissitudes 
of fortune, and reappear in succeeding generations, is the 
strongest possible evidence of the principle of heredity, the 
pride of which is of all kinds of pride the most enduring. 
Such a one may fall to low estate, his associates be of the 
vilest, his necessities become the sharpest; there will yet 
a certain something cling to him which many a more pros- 
perous man desires in vain, which those with whom he 
herds recognize and pay homage to, though they hate him 
therefor. It is this kind of man rather than the masters of 
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thought and action, of whom the unsuccessful ones say, 
“If his advantage had been mine, what might I have not 
become?” 

It has often been noticed that those at the top and those 
ut the bottom of the social ladder have more sympathy with 
each other than either have with those who are at the 
middle. A large portion of the industrious poor, many of 
the irregularly employed, and almost all the outcasts of so- 
ciety have no thought of anything beyond the satisfaction 
of present desire. A body of citizens exists in our large 
towns corresponding to the populace of ancient and feudal 
times, the same to which the stranger threw largess to 
insure gracious treatment, and which the Roman plutocrats 
attached to their interests by providing with rations and 
public spectacles. Between these and the upper order there 
is a kind of understanding that, if one is taken care of, the 
other shall be let alone. But the thrifty, hard-working, 
hard-dealing man of the middle class, who is on his way up, 
is disliked by those above and those below him,— by those 
abave him as an imitator and possible rival, and by those 
below him as an upstart from among themselves. 

Thus the levelling of political privilege appears in no 
wise to lessen the natural instinct of human pride towards 
exclusiveness. Deprived of its ancient prerogatives, the ser- 
vice of the State and of the Church, that class which is 
the inheritor of leisure devotes itself to amusement and 
social accomplishment. That this class is perfectly sensible 
of its advantage is proved by the reluctance of its members 
to recognize a mésalliance, and the difficulty which one 
not qualified for membership has in obtaining admission 
therein. That such as are members value their association 
with it above everything else is certain. They will, if over- 
taken by adversity, make any sacrifice, in order to remain 
within its pale. The satirist ridicules them because of the 
little apparent reason for their self-esteem, and ambitious 
men sneer at them for the puerile end of their existence. 
These forget that fortune-enjoying is quite as reasonable an 
occupation as fortune-making, and that their own descend- 
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ants are almost certain to be of that opinion. The position 
of those inheriting leisure is defensive rather than offensive. 
Instead of opposing their pride to open attack or mortifying 
it for sake of more certain success, they erect barricades 
about it, so that it shall be irritated as little as possible. 
Half of their energy is expended upon conventionalities, 
and conventionalities are but devices for the avoidance of 
friction. 

The certainty with which refinement begets exclusive- 
ness, and the equal certainty that the hostility of rudeness 
towards refinement is the hostility of envy, does not encour- 
age the belief in ultimate social equality. Refinement be- 
stows alms and perhaps a fraction of time upon rudeness 
and ignorance, but is unable to meet them upon the same 
level; for the same reason that it cannot breathe the same 
air or eat the same food. Neither is rudeness able to believe 
that refinement and the ability to enjoy are as much matters 
of growth as is the development of the pippin from the 
crab, and that the quality of individuals depends upon the 
occupations and tastes of successive generations of ances- 
tors. The offspring of undeveloped parents is limited from 
the start. If such must curse any, it should be their own 
progenitors. Their discontent is due to their inability to 
recognize the existence of cause and effect. 

It is not denied that there is now and then a man who 
offers himself up as a sacrifice to the principle of human 
brotherhood ; but how very seldom, and, of such, how many 
are not actuated by remorse or disappointment or some other 
personal motive? Indeed, it is a question whether it is pos- 
sible in this world for any man to be purely disinterested, 
unless nature or accident have rendered him incapable of 
anything else. Perhaps it is for this reason that those among 
us of weak intellect are called God’s children, and mad- 
men and the malformed among barbarians are worshipped as 
saints. To the cry against the spirit of human arrogance in 
all ages there is but one answer. If the sufferers did not 
themselves value above all else the things which most min- 
ister to pride, the possession of them would cease to be an 
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object. If men would limit their desires, they would not 
have to put themselves in pawn to obtain them. Through- 
out the game of life, the victim is everywhere an unwitting 


accomplice of the oppressor. ae 
ALFRED H. PETERS. 


THE RELIGION OF ZOROASTER. 


Nors.— The following article has been written with the aim 
‘to popularize a knowledge of the non-Christian source of certain 
dogmas taught as Christian,” which in the eyes of many are flatly 
antichristian. It is prepared upon the basis of the great work 
of Prof. Eduard Roeth, Die Aegyptische und die Zoroastriche 
Glaubenslehre als die dltesten Quellen unserer spekulativen Ideen 
(Mannheim, 1846), a treatise of genuine learning, which, though 
in parts antiquated, is spoken of with much respect by later 
authorities. “It forms,” says the author, “the first part of a 
work which is the fruit of much effort and many years’ labor. 
Its plan was conceived in those happy years when the youthful 
mind sets itself a high aim, and when its temper, as yet un- 
strained, shrinks before no difficulty.” This fresh and intrepid 
temper gives the work a value which is not cancelled even by the 
enormous industry that has been spent upon its subject during 
the forty years, and more, since it appeared. Those who desire 
to compare its view with the results of later studies will find 
numerous helps. In Johnson’s Persia is an interesting survey 
of the general topic, with a full discussion of the question of Zoro- 
aster’s personality. The sacred writings of Zoroastrianism will, 
of course, be consulted in Max Miller’s great library of Oriental 
scriptures. A French translation of the Avesta, with critical 
introduction and comment, by Harlez (Liége, 1875), is one of the 
most serviceable of recent works upon the subject. Much the 
most convenient to the English reader, and of critical authority 
seemingly equal to any, is a series of “ Essays” by the late Prof. 
Haug of Manich, edited by E. W. West (London:. Tribner, 
1878). From this last we condense the following view, which 
adds greatly to the historical interest of the topic, while it throws 
light upon the apparent confusion, here and there, between the 
religious forms, or titles, of Brahmanism on one side and Zoroas- 
trianism on the other. 
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The religion of Zoroaster arose from a struggle against Brah- 
manism, at a time when Jndra appears to have been the chief 
deity of the latter,—the period of this struggle being centuries 
before the probable lifetime of Zoroaster (Spitama Zarathushtra) 
himself. The Iranian divinities are known in the Zend script- 
ures under the general designation of Ahura (wise, or holy); 
while the Brahman Deva (a title best preserved in the Lithu- 
anian diewas and the Latin deus) is retained in the hostile creed 
to signify a demon or malign power.* The origin of enmity be- 
tween the creeds appears to have been before the separated tribes 
migrated from Central Asia into Persia on one hand and India 
on the other. The Iranian branch, it would appear, were hard 
beset by raids from the Brahmans, who prepared themselves for 
the conflict by intoxicating draughts of the rich Soma-juice that 
had been offered in sacrifice to their gods; and they retaliated 
in kind by drinking of the “sacred death-expelling Homa,” which 
is invoked with great fervor in their hymns.f Naturally, in their 
religious phraseology, these “gods of the nations were devils” 
(devs), against whom there was unending war; and a vocabulary 
of pious animosity was thus ready at hand, which served them 
when, long after, their creed took the more philosophic form of 
a speculative dualism. The generally recognized agent of this 
formal development was the half-mythical Zarathushtrat (a 
title which is accompanied by the name Spitama when it des- 
ignates the person), who again becomes the partly legendary, 
partly historical person known to the Greeks and Romans as 
Zoroaster, by birth a Bactrian, and of very uncertain date. 
“Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date than 
B.c. 1000,” and it is probably much earlier— Eb. 


The long controversy among scholars over Zoroaster and 
his teachings presents a side which has an interest for the 


*Thus in the Song of Roland the Moorish host appeal to their divinities Ma- 
homet, Termagant, and “ that felon-god Apollo.” 

+ This migration is hinted in mythic form in the Vendidad: “ As the first and 
best of regions, I who am Ahuramazda (Ormuzd) produced Airyana vaéjé (Paradise: 
Aryan-land?) of good capability. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angré-mainy- 
ush (Ahriman), the deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the Devas” 
(Fargard 1). The six successive creations that follow are traced in the several stages 
through Merv and Afghanistan as far south as the Punjab. 


t Properly, a title of the head of a religious order, like “Cw#sar” in imperial 
Rome to denote the head of the political order. 
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general reader, in the question of the influence of Zoroastri- 
anism on later Jewish and early Christian beliefs. A sketch, 
therefore, which shall present in brief compass a tolerably 
clear and connected outline of that system may serve a pur- 
pose, if only by aiding a little the spread of an interest in 
the comparative study of religions. . 

The birth of Zoroaster has been plausibly assigned to the 
year 599 B.c., and to the town of Urmi, on the south shore 
of a lake of the same name, in a mountainous region, which 
belonged in turn to Assyria, to Media, and to Persia. It is 
said that he was, on both father’s and mother’s side, of the 
royal blood of the Achemenida, his ancestry being traced 
back to Feridun, king of that dynasty. In his thirtieth year, 
Zoroaster, being already a husband and a father, with his 
family, crossed the Caspian Sea into the highlands about the 
Hindoo Koosh. Here, for ten years living in mountain soli- 
tude under the inspiration of the majestic nature about him, 
he gave himself up to meditations, which, as they took shape 
in his soul, he embodied in the system of written doctrines 
destined to be known as the Zendavesta. Then he emerged 
from his seclusion, and betook himself to the neighboring 
Bactria, and to Bactra, the capital of that kingdom, there 
at the court of Hystaspes to enter on his mission as a 
teacher. 

For a long time, like Mahomet, he made no proselytes out- 
side his own family. With Hystaspes, his efforts were wholly 
fruitless. When the king asked for some miracle as a sign 
of his divine authority, Zoroaster replied, “The Zendavesta 
itself is sign enough”; but, on his then complying with the 
king’s request that he would read aloud some portion of the 
book, its contents failed of all effect. At length, with the 
conversion of two brothers attached to the court, a daughter 
of one of whom Zoroaster made his third wife, his doctrines 
began gradually to make head against opposition, and, gain- 
ing access to the king’s household, were adopted first by the 
king’s brother and then by Hystaspes himself. For more 
than thirty years Zoroaster continued to write and teach at 
the court of Hystaspes, finally dying, whether a violent 
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death is uncertain, during a war with Turanian neighbors 
on the north, in the year B.o. 522.* 

The religious system of Zoroaster can best be understood 
in the light of the already existing system, on which it was 
engrafted. That nature-worship which sees in every active 
force of the external world a mysterious power, harmful or 
helpful, and behind it imagines a conscious will, a vague per- 
sonality, had risen among the Bactrians to embrace the re- 
moter influences ruling sun, moon, and wandering planets, 
and through them governing human destinies and all earthly 
life; and from these, the limitless expanse and endless fixity 
of the starry depths beyond. These serene hosts obeyed one 
law, one power, supreme, infinite, immutable, eternal. . This, 
the ultimate and all-embracing, was to these devout adorers 
of the unknown the highest. Next, perhaps, in rank came 
a deity conceived as female, source of life and all fertility. 
Elsewhere, this conception took on form and substance as 
Astarte, Rhea, Aphrodite-Urania; but Zoroaster’s fellow- 
worshippers gave human shape to none of their divinities, and 
for them the mother of life and all productiveness was suffi- 
ciently embodied in the epithet Mithra, “ genial-kindly.” 
In sun and moon, again, were worshipped male and female 
powers, as king and queen of the heavens, held in high honor 
by most western Asiatic nations and by the Bactrians, re- 
spectively distinguished as the Friendly and the Pure. A 
fifth divinity, of twofold and opposing attributes, creative 
and destructive, was Fire, as genial warmth, the source of 
universal life and motion ; as scorching flame, consuming and 
destroying all things. In addition, the Bactrians seem to 
have peopled the landscape and the world of air with genii 





*A specimen of the wild fable which involves the narrative thus smoothly ration- 
alized is found in the following, taken from Spiegel’s Zranische Alterthumskunde, 
vol i. p. 686: “Before Zartusht came, the Devs ran visibly up and down upon the 
earth, in the form of men, and the Peris in the form of women; and the Devs took of 
the wives of men and wrought shame with them. But when Zartusht brought law 
into the world, he brake in pieces the bodies of the Devs (while forsaken by the in- 
dwelling demon); and they hid themselves under the earth, and if they will do any 
evil deed they cannot do it in the form of men, but in the shape of an ass, ox, or the 
like.” From this myth we may infer, says Spiegel, “‘ that Zoroaster signifies the close 
of the mythical period.” As the demons, since his advent, can no longer appear with 
supernatural form and might, the heavenly powers need no longer make special dis- 
play of energy, and the world may go on in its regular course.” —Ep. 
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of grove and fountain, tempest and refreshing breeze, spiritu- 
ally (at least) akin to the more distinct and tangible forms 
of nymph and faun and fairy familiar to the fancy of the 
West. 

Supreme in the system of Zoroaster stands Zaruam, the 
Unereated, All-embracing, whence came, twin-born, Light 
and Darkness; a creation out of nothing. This miracle is 
wrought by the creative Word, “the pure, the holy, swift- 
working Word, which was before the heavens, before the 
waters, befere the earth, before the herds, before the trees, 
before the Fire, son of Ormuzd, before pure men, before the 
Devs, before the whole existing world, before all good 
things, all pure Ormuzd-begotten germs.” Through this 
creative Word Zaruam brought into being the primal forms 
of matter, Fire and Water. By the same Word, he created 
next a host of spirits, Ferwers, of whom consists the whole 
race of gods and men. For Zoroaster conceives his gods, 
even the highest, except the supreme Zaruam, as beings 
having personality and human shape, compounded of body 
finer or coarser, and of spirit, Feruer. Of these created 
deities, the highest are Ormuzd, whose body is Light; 
Ahriman, whose body is Darkness. Following and gov- 
erned by these two, the whole array of gods and spirits falls 
into two grand divisions, those of Light and those of Dark- 
ness. Both are conceived as at first equally pure and good ; 
both indeed are creatures of the Supreme. Yet soon after 
their creation enmity and strife arose, because Ahriman 
became envious of Ormuzd. First through this enmity, 
Ahriman and his followers became corrupt and evil, seek- 
ing to destroy Ormuzd and his followers. The evil and 
corrupt nature of Ahriman is throughout the Zend books 
represented as the outcome of his own will and determina- 
tion. 

Beside these two highest created deities stand others of 
like rank and nature, six with Ormuzd, six with Ahriman, 
making with their leaders seven (the number of the planets) 
on each side. Those who stand on the side of Ormuzd are 
Amshaspands (Ameshaspentas), the Immortal Holy Ones; 
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those on the side of Ahriman, Devs or Devas.* Thus as 
Ahriman against Ormuzd, so Devs stood against Amshas- 
pands. Already before the creation of the world of sense, 
feud and contention had entered the spirit-world, one-half of 
which, though by the Supreme created good, had become evil. 
Not till after the coming into being of the world of spirits 
and the primal forms of matter does Zoroaster introduce the 
development of the world of sense. This creation proceeds 
not from Zaruam, but from Ormuzd, and by means of the 
same all-powerful Word. In this development, accordingly, 
is to be found no physical theory, however rude, proceeding 
(as in the Egyptian cosmogony) from an at least quasi-scien- 
tific striving after a physical explanation of the universe of 
phenomena. The theory assumes a creation out of nothing, 
in which the world appears not as a growth by natural de- 
velopment, but as something done by a mere fiat; not as 
a necessary birth of nature, but as an artificial product of 
deliberation. This stamp of a purely imaginative fantasy 
is, in general, characteristic of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 
According to a later fragment of the Zend books, this 
creation is represented as proceeding through a year of six 
successive epochs,— first the heavens, next the waters, then 
the earth, plants, animals, and man. In this plan, a seem- 
ing discrepancy with a previously stated feature of Zoroas- 
ter’s system throws some doubt on the authenticity of the 
account. Other details of this cosmogony may be given 
with like hesitation. Such are the four heavenly spheres: 
first above the earth the sphere of the moon, above this the 
sphere of the sun, next the daily revolving sphere of the 


*These are properly the heavenly ones, 80-that the word first took its untoward 
meaning of evil spirits from the conceptions connected with it in Zoroastrian 
doctrine. The names of these spirits forcibly express the pre-eminently ethical 
character of their whole conception: Bahman (Good-heart), the genius of good will 
and kindliness; Rashnerast, Truest of the True ; Ardibehesht, Purest Purity ; Sapan- 
domad, Wisdom-possessing ; Shah-river, Lord of the Desirable ; Rameshne-karom, 
Genius of Lifeenjoyment. Yet they would seem to have had also physical and 
cosmic functions, since Bahman is named the guide and ruler of the sphere of 
the fixed stars, and Ardibehesht is regarded as genius of the Fire, purest and holiest 
of all elements. Not less distinctly stand forth the Devas: Ahriman, Bad-heart ; 
Tarik, the Destroyer; Zaretsh, Devastator, Famine-producing ; Navghaitya, the 
Arch-deceiver ; Sarva, genius of impure, destructive Fire; only Jndra remains of 
uncertain meaning. 
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fixed stars, and finally, enclosing the entire globe of the 
universe, a last immovable sphere, dwelling-place of Ormuzd, 
the world of spirits and habitation of the blessed, the heav- 
enly paradise of the modern Parsees,—-the throne, too, of 
Zaruam, the infinite, all-embracing. In this scheme, the 
planets would seem to be regarded as crossing to and fro 
within the sphere of the fixed stars; while of the stars and 
constellations in general Zoroaster pays honor to some re- 
garded as of beneficent influence, and reckons among the 
evil spirits, the Devs, others which had been looked on as 
deities to be feared in older Aryan bulief. 

The imagination which created such multitudes of cosmic 
existences connected also a spirit of good or evil with every 
object of daily contact on the earth. Fire, water, and wind, 
mountain, stream, spring, even trees, nay, divisions of the 
year, the month, the day, are each and all provided with a 
guardian-angel, an informing soul, a Yazata. All are contin- 
ually addressed with prayer; but chief of all in reverence, as 
highest and purest, was the “son of Ormuzd,”’ Fire. The 
service of Fire, distinguishing mark of the Zoroastrian cult, 
became under Darius the Persian state-religion, and was en- 
joined on all conquered peoples as strictly as the payment 
of tribute. Mithras, guardian-angel of the sun, dispenser of 
light and putter-to-flight of darkness, chief ally of Ormuzd 
and mightiest opponent of Ahriman, unconquered in the 
daily warfare he waged, was known and honored as far as 
Pannonia and the regions of the Rhine, whither the Mithras- 
stone and the worship it embodied were carried from Asia 
Minor and Syria by the victorious legions of Rome. 

Zoroaster (by the tradition we have followed) lived a life 
of poetic meditation, under the shadow of the most majestic 
mountain range in all the world. Its sides, clad in forests 
and abounding in springs, sent westward and southward two 
noble rivers; and in its valleys a people of nomadic habits 
still wandered with their flocks and herds, while its summits 
were each morning crowned with all the radiant splendor, 
in which the devout soul of the poet saw revealed the glory 
of Ormuzd. According to the Bundehesh, Zoroaster makes 
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the history of the earth begin with the formation of Al- 
bordsh. This oldest and highest of all mountains, rising 
from the centre of the earth in two hundred years to the 
moon, in two hundred more as far as the sun, in a third two 
hundred years to the sphere of the fixed stars, finally in a 
fourth like period reaches and culminates in the source of 
light, the highest immovable heaven. Of all this, the slow 
growth and wonderful height, there is nothing in the Zend- 
avesta; but Albordsh is often mentioned by Zoroaster in 
sufficiently glowing terms, as where he says: — 


Praise be to Mithras, first of heavenly Yazatas, to him that lifteth 
himself above the great .Albordsh, first of dwellers on the exalted Moun- 
tain of Gold, the abode of purity, encompassed with all good things; for 
on this exalted mountain of his throne are pastures of abundance and 
wholesome waters, which multiply the flocks. . .. Praise be to the protect- 
ing guardian Mithras, whom the great Ormuzd has made the mediator 
upon Albordsh to the weal of the unnumbered Feruers on earth, on the 
lofty mountain where is neither dark night, nor cold wind, nor decay, 
the fruit of death, nor evil, creature of the Devs, where the enemy 
(Ahriman) may not exalt himself as ruling prince; whence goeth forth 
the great king, the Sun, the holy Immortal One, placed above all, foun- 
tain of peace and of life; from thenee he goeth forth forever and ever. 
To me, who live pure in this world, to me be it granted to attain to this 
lofty mountain, to the abode of pure spirits and of the blessed, which is 
upon Albordsh. 


In these passages and many like them is nothing fabulous, 
only the wholly natural impression made by a mountain 
range that towers into the clouds, on which the arch of the 
heavens seems to rest, and which therefore stands in direct 
connection with heaven, the abode of the gods and of the 
blessed. 

During the first period of the world, embracing a dura- 
tion of three thousand years, Ahriman and his evil spirits 
were as yet inactive. When, however, Ormuzd had with- 
drawn to his heavenly seat, Ahriman and his legions out 
of the abyss of darkness forced their way,— boring (says 
Plutarch) through the shell of the world-egg,— advanced 
through the heavens, sprang upon the earth in the form of a 
serpent, and now sought to corrupt and destroy the creat- 


5 
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ures of Ormuzd. Hence, a great conflict between the two 
parties in the spirit-world. The story of this battle waged 
in the heavens and on the earth is told with much poetic 
ornamentation; comets make havoc in heaven, and by a gen- 
eral flood Ormuzd seeks to sweep the evil spirits from the 
earth. Ahriman indeed is worsted, but Ormuzd cannot 
altogether expel him from the earth. On the contrary, 
Ahriman gives over certain portions of the earth to his Devs, 
as Ormuzd had assigned other portions to his good protect- 
ing spirits, the Yazatas. Thereby the world became of a 
mixed nature; good and evil are at constant strife within 
it. Thus came mischief-working comets among the stars; 
thus a portion of the planets fell under the power of the 
Devs, and now exert a pernicious influence upon the earth 
and the human race. Thus came night, the cold of winter, 
wasting winds, scorching heat,—in a word, all the opposites 
of the pure creations of Ormuzd, into the world. 

When the world had thus been made impure by Ahriman 
and his train, Ormuzd resolved to strengthen his fighting 
forces by uniting the pure and good spirits, the Feruers, 
with earthly bodies. The first of these creations was a bull 
which Ahriman slew, to nip the creative purpose in the bud. 
Straightway, as from the left side of the body the soul of 
the bull rose wailing, from the right side issued the first 
man, Kaiomorts; and from the carcass at the same time 
sprang the whole vegetable kingdom. From the tail grew 
the various kinds of grain, trees from the marrow, fruit from 
the horns, the vine from the blood. Thus, in giving origin 
to the plant-world, the bull became “ the first germ of all 
good.” * 





*One might be tempted to regard this whole myth of the bull as an outgrowth of 
later Parsee tradition, but the genuineness of this portion of Zoroaster’s theory of 
creation is guaranteed by unquestionable evidence from another source. The Mith- 
ras-stones above alluded to as found in Italy, Pannonia, and near the Rhine, are 
mementos of a Mithras cult brought from Asia Minor to Rome after Pompey’s sub- 
jugation of the Pirates, and later from Syria tothe northern provinces. On these 
stones are indicated the most prominent points of the Zoroastric doctrine,— the wor- 
ship of the sun and moon, the worship of fire, and the story of creation in the cosmo- 
gonic bull, The whole sculpture has reference to a legend already rife during Zoroas- 
ter’s lifetime, that during his seclusion in the mountain wilds he had for his religious 
uses so fitted up and adorned a cave as, according to Porphyry, to make it an image- 
of the whole world and of creation. Such a cave with such symbols the Mithras- 
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The first man, Kaiomorts, lived thirty years, and then, in 
his turn, fell under the assaults of the Devs. Without dwell- 
ing on the second origin of mankind in a pair who grew 
male and female, Meschia and Meschiane, from the soil where 
the body of the bull had lain, it may suffice to say that 
thenceforth the race was continued by the natural succes- 
sion of generations. Of the Zoroastrian conception, how- 
ever, of the elements that enter into the complex nature of 
a human being, it is needful to say a word. While the body 
and the vital force that animates it have their origin in 
the parental union, the soul is one of those Feruers, spirits 
created at the beginning of the world, which at the hour of 
birth descends from heaven to earth to be united with the 
body. The man, therefore, according to this scheme, con- 
sists of three parts, body, vital force (or anima), and soul. 
The anima is bound to the body, comes into being with it, 
and perishes with it: to this moftal spirit belong desires 
and passions. The soul, on the other hand, the Ferwer, com- 
prehends the higher faculties, reason and conscience. This 
immortal soul, or Feruer, which already existed before the 
body as an independent being, still lives on after the disso- 
lution of the body and the mortal spirit by death. 


stones present. In the most complete sculptures the cave is plainly represented. In 
the centre is seen the bull, flung to the ground, and Ahriman kneeling upon him on 
the point of thrusting the fatal dagger into his breast. About the fallen bull stand 
unclean beasts and clean, partisans of Ahriman and of Ormuzd: the former, lion, 
snake, and scorpion, shapes of Devs, to possess themselves of the flowing blood, and 
so destroy the germs of further creation ; the latter, the dog and the cock, forms of 
good spirits, to assist the bull or to lighten the pangs of death,— for it is a ceremony 
expressly described in the Zendavesta, that a dog, a clean beast, be held before the 
dying, that he may drive away evil spirits. At the same time, moreover, is shown the 
plant-world springing from the body of the bull. A group of wheat ears rises from 
the tail, trees, among them a fruit-tree, stand beside or over the body, and, to point 
out their origin, the head of the bull is laid against one of them, while even the vine 
from the blood of the bull is not lacking on some of the monuments. A more accu- 
rate representation of this portion of the cosmogony is h idly conceivable. 

The worship of fire and stars is shown no less plaialy: the former by a series of 
altars with burning fires, the latter by figures of the principal heavenly bodie:, sun 
and mon occurring on most of these monuments, either as simple disks or under 
the form of Yazatas, the guardian-spirits that guide them. With these sculptured 
contents of the Mithras-stones agree the inscriptions to be seen on several of them, 
and likewise relating to the two leading features of the Zoroastrian cult, the worship 
of fire and sun. One of these inscriptions needs no comment, reading, Deo Soli 
invicto Mithre: the other has furnished matter of dispute in two words of Zend, 
Nama Sebesio, which, however, are known to be a solemn formula daily used in the 
ritual of fire-worship. 
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At the same time with Meschia and Meschiane had come 
into being also a second bovine creation, a bull and a cow; 
and from them are descended all other now living kinds of 
beasts. Than this bovine myth surely it would be hard to 
find in any extant religion a more fantastically extravagant 
conceit. Only regard for time-hallowed tradition could 
secure respect for so grotesque a fiction; and from such a 
tradition, plainly stamped as the conception of a race of 
rudest herdsmen, Zoroaster must have adopted it. 

And now creation was complete. The earth was fully 
developed, and the twofold wovld of spirits had taken it 
under their divided control. In the spirit-world Ormuzd 
had the advantage, because by far the greater part of the 
universe stood on his side and was under the guidance of his 
guardian-spirits; but on the earth the power of Ahriman 
was dominant. To the good genii of Ormuzd stood opposed 
as many Devs. The eafth itself had been made impure; 
Ahriman had subjected the greater part of earthly creatures 
to his influence, and had made them corrupt and evil. Inju- 
rious and poisonous plants, destructive and ravenous beasts, 
venomous reptiles, were Ahriman’s; only useful and whole- 
some plants, serviceable and harmless beasts, were of Ormuzd. 
On the earth there was conflict between the two kingdoms, 
and the decision must depend on the side which the human 
race would take. As creatures of Ormuzd, the first pair 
ought naturally to have stood upon his side; but Ahriman 
seduced them, and they fell away: “ Ahriman possessed him- 
self of their minds, corrupted their thoughts, and seduced 
them. Ahriman gave them fruits which they ate, and 
thereby lost the happiness they had previously enjoyed.” 
They no longer acknowledged Ormuzd as their lord and 
brought him no more offerings, but honored Ahriman and 
his Devs. 

Through their fall the whole human race became worship- 
pers of the Devs, and with the growth of nations and king- 
doms the service of the Devs spread over the earth. Then 
in the reign of Jemshid, founder of the Bactrian race of 
kings, Ormuzd revealed himself to Hom, the elder Zoroaster, 
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placed by Greeks five thousand years before the Trojan war. 
Him he sent to Jemshid, through whom he established the 
Fire-worship and made converts to Light. But the few 
adherents thus secured for Ormuzd continually decreased, 
and Ahriman’s power steadily gained in preponderance. 
Then, in the reign of Hystaspes, Ormuzd made a second 
and more complete revelation of himself to Zoroaster, not 
merely showing the divine will as to what man should do or 
not do, but also making known the past and the future, and 
giving a true insight into the present as dependent on the 
whole past history of the world. The object of this revela- 
tion was to annihilate the kingdom of Ahriman. The fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster were to do battle in every way against 
the Devs and their followers. This warfare included the 
vigorous use of both spiritual and carnal weapons, of both 
prayer and the sword, against the votaries of all other relig- 
ions; but it was by no means confined to such ends. It 
extended also to the destruction and rooting out of all 
Ahrimanian plants and animals. The most important part 
of the conflict, however, was, after all, the warfare against 
moral evil and impurity, inasmuch as lying, envy, and malice 
in every form are traced to Ahriman and his Devs, and 
treated as an effect of their pernicious influence. 

As in other ancient religious systems, with this purely 
moral part of the code was connected a series of circumstan- 
tial rules for the avoidance of actions and things which could 
make one unclean. The details of these prescriptions much 
resemble the corresponding particulars of Egyptian and He- 
brew legislation. The servants of Ormuzd are exhorted to 
diligent observance of the law, to prayer to Ormuzd and the 
Amshaspands, to prayer and offerings to the sacred Fire, 
which must be fed with fuel and incense, that it may burn 
high in spite of the efforts of the Devs to extinguishit. Be- 
side the Fire-worship, that of Mithras, guardian-angel of the 
Sun, is most insisted on. 

As a second means for the increase and extension of the 
kingdom of Ormuzd, care for the creatures of Ormuzd,— for 
the world of pure plants and animals,—in a word, cattle- 
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raising and agriculture, are enjoined as religious duties. 
Especial stress is laid on the care of the dog, protector of 
herds and guardian of dwellings. To rear dogs, to reclaim 
land by the plough, to dig wells, to plant trees, to lend tools 
to poor husbandmen, to feed the sacred Ormuzd-fire with 
pure fuel, are all meritorious deeds, by which sin committed 
may be atoned for. 

The rule of Ormuzd in men’s hearts must be grounded 
and extended by cherishing a pure tone of thought and ac- 
tion. Purity of heart and of deed is the central point of the 
moral law of Ormuzd. “Pure in thought, pure in word, 
pure in deed, I prav to thee. Let the purity of my heart 
come before thee. Give me to abide in that which is good, 
that I may attain to holiness of deeds, which may be a foun- 
tain of joy and of blessing to me, O Ormuzd!” says Zo- 
roaster. The testimony of the ancients is unanimous that 
decorum of speech, love of truth, uprightness, and strict 
fidelity to one’s word were striking traits of the Persian 
national character. A lie is held the lowest disgrace, a dis- 
honest debt the next. In the fourth Fargard of the Vendi- 
dad, it is said, “He who gives his word and does not keep 
it, he who lays his hand in that of another without truth in 
his heart, he who does this unrighteously and with intent 
to betray, he commits a grievous sin,” —a sin which later is 
threatened with from six hundred to a thousand years of the 
pains of hell. Truth in speech was a foremost virtue in 
the training of children. Truth makes men like God; for, 
while the body of Ormuzd is Light, his soul is Truth. With 
falsehood, envy too is denounced on the not merely moral 
but religious ground that through envy came the fall of 
Ahriman and all the woes of the world. With these injunc- 
tions of moral purity were connected a multitude of external 
laws of purification, descending to the minutest trivialities 
of daily life. A Persian should neither by washing nor 
otherwise defile a running stream. Reverence for the purity 
of earth and fire forbade both the burial and the burning of 
a corpse, and led to the strange custom of exposing the mor- 
tal remains of the dead on a lofty scaffold, to be devoured 
by birds of prey. 
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To commend the law to the reason of man, it was revealed 
not only from what grounds in the nature of things it pro- 
ceeded, but also what future ends in the plans of Providence 
it was meant to serve. Men were given to know that they 
were immortal, and what awaited them after death. At 
death, the body and the mortal spirit were resolved again 
into their elements; but the immortal soul, which had origi- 
nally descended from the heavens, returned to its home. It 
ascends the mountain Albordsh, from whose summit the 
tremendous bridge, Chinevad, leads into heaven. But as 
heaven, dwelling-place of Ormuzd, is the abode of the high- 
est purity, the soul can enter thither only if itself pure; i.e., 
after a holy and spotless life. If it has contracted any 
Ahrimanian stain, it falls from the bridge into the abyss 
yawning below, where a place of purification, a purga- 
tory,— Duzakh,— receives the impure soul, and cleanses it 
from everything Ahrimanian. The longer or shorter dura- 
tion of this painful purification depends on the greater or 
less degree of corruption which the soul has contracted 
during its earthly life. Sooner or later, however, all souls 
attain in their original pure condition to the abode of the 
blessed, to heaven. An eternity of the torments of hell is 
unknown to the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

At the time of Zoroaster, after the lapse of two periods of 
three thousand years from the creation, the conflict between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman was still a drawn battle. During the 
third period, Ahriman will redouble his efforts. Unheard- 
of plagues, famine, and pestilence will afflict the world. A 
comet from heaven will fall upon the earth, so that it will 
be as if smitten with sickness, and will tremble as a sheep 
before the wolf. Amid these terrors, the third period will 
draw to a close. Then will come two successors of Zoroas- 
ter, who by extraordinary signs and wonders, by causing the 
sun to stand still in his course, and by new revelations, will 
summon men to repentance, till at length Sosiosh, last and 
highest of these sons of Zoroaster, shall appear to complete 
the conquest of Ahriman and introduce the fourth world- 
period. 
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This fourth and last period will be a time of completely 
pure enjoyment. Then first will the earth attain the end 
for which it was created, an unalloyed and perfect happiness. 
All the generations of men from the beginning of the world 
will have a part in this happiness, and to this end Sosiosh 
will awaken all the dead* in the order in which men were 
born: first Kaiomorts, then Meschia and Meschiane, and so 
the rest of the human race in due succession. With these 
reawakened bodies will be reunited the Feruers, the souls 
which were before connected with them, in order that, as 
they endured the trials of the earthly life together, so now 
they may together enjoy the blessedness of the last world- 
period. 

But, before the newly risen bodies can take part in that 
happiness, they too must first be cleansed from all remnants 
of Ahrimanian impurity, since into that coming state may 
enter nothing impure. To this end, Sosiosh will sit in judg- 
ment on assembled mankind, and will separate the good 
from the wicked, in order that the risen bodies ofthe wicked 
may be cleansed by a brief (indeed) but very painful purifi- 
cation. ‘Then father shall be severed from mother, brother 
from sister, friend from friend. Each shall receive accord- 
ing to his works. The pure shall weep for the impure, and 
the impure for themselves. Then friend shall draw to him 
his friend, and shall say, ‘Ah, why didst thou not teach 
me on earth, seeing that I was thy friend, to act with 
purity?’ Then will the just go up straightway into heaven, 
there to enjoy the delights of paradise.” The unjust on the 
other hand will for three days and three nights be purified 
by fire from everything Ahrimanian. Then will the hills, 
both great and small, with their metals, be melted by the 
fervent heat; and in this sea of fire mankind will be purified 
in the midst of unspeakable torments. Ahriman himself 

*This doctrine of the resurrection was known to the Greeks, and described as 
Zoroastrian as early as the fourth century B.c. To meet doubts of its possibility, the 
Bundehesh quotes from a lost portion of the Zendavesta the questions of Zoroaster : 
“The wind disperses the dust of the body, the water bears it away. How then shall 
the body again be? How shall the dead arise?"’ And the answer of Ormuzd: “Iam 
the creator of the heavens and of the earth and of the stars, as «f the seed-corn, 


which goeth into the earth, groweth forth again, and increaseth abundantly. 8o, too, 
will the renewed earth give bones and blood and life, as at the beginning of things.’’ 
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and his Devs will burn in the sea of molten brass, and all 
their corruption and impurity will be dissolved and annihi- 
lated therein. The earth will be freed from everything 
harmful, and its surface will be made smooth and level. 
The purified bodies of men will become transfigured, and as 
it were ethereal, no longer needing nourishment, and cast- 
ing no shadow, and will live through the whole of the 
period of three thousand years. They will attain this 
length of days by drinking of the Water of Life, which is 
the juice of the Tree of Life. Sosiosh will give all men 
to drink of this Water of Life, and they will put on in- 
corruption for as long as time shall endure. Mankind will 
be all of one speech and of one manner of life; all will 
join in one unceasing hymn of praise to Ormuzd and the 
Amshaspands. Over this service Ahriman himself will 
preside as high-priest, supported by Serosh, the representa- 
tive of Ormuzd on earth. 

This happiness of mankind fills unchanged the whole of 
the fourth period, which completes the twelve thousand 
years of the world’s duration. Now will be no more crea- 
tion, no more birth; all will-rest in the attained perfection. 
What is to follow the completion of this period is not stated 
either by modern Parsees or in any extant fragment attrib- 
uted to Zoroaster. According to language used by Plutarch 
at the end of an extract from Theopompus’s description 
of the Zoroastrian doctrine, Zoroaster may be supposed to 
have conceived the deity in alternating states of activity 
and rest; in activity creating a universe and directing its 
course, in rest allowing it to sink back into the nothingness 
from which it first sprang. Such a view is supported by the 
fact that similar conceptions were entertained by later Greek 
thinkers, who are known to have largely derived their spec- 
ulative-tenets from the Zoroastrian doctrines. 

What is perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
system of belief here presented is the stamp of bold imagina- 
tion impressed upon the whole in its most essential parts. 
Putting aside some few fundamental conceptions called forth 
by the contemplation of the world of physical and moral 
phenomena,— such as Zoroaster’s conception of a first cause, 
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or that there must be two contending primal forces because 
earthly conditions are an ever-changing mixture of good and 
evil, or some conceptions of deities seen in actual material 
portions of the universe, as Fire, Water and Wind, Heaven 
and Earth, Sun and Moon,— putting aside these and a few 
like conceptions, all the remaining parts of the system are 
pure creations of a poetic fancy, which might do honor to a 
Milton or a Klopstock, though without basis in any corre- 
sponding reality. This peculiarity becomes the more strik- 
ing when one considers that the system in question was not 
handed down from generation to generation through a series 
of centuries, and so embodied, as it were, a tale out of the 
infancy of mankind, coming to later times dtsfigured by the 
misrepresentations of a long tradition; but that, in shape as 
it stands, it was the production of a single man, who lived 
in an historical age, among a people already somewhat ad- 
vanced in culture. For even if the more wildly fabulous 
portions of the system (the bull-myth, for example) have 
been borrowed from ancient traditions of the Aryan races, 
yet in general those parts which must have come down 
from former systems—such as the Fire cult, the concep- 
tion of material deities in general, and perhaps the idea 
of a supreme deity —are in comparison precisely the most 
sober; while the most extravagant and fantastic are pecu- 
liar to his system, and have no analogues in the beliefs of 
kindred peoples, and so must be put to the account of 
Zoroaster himself. 

Contrasting this product of the mind of a single man with 
speculative systems that have grown up slowly through 
many centuries (as seen, for instance, in the Egyptian cos- 
mogony), the question cannot fail to suggest itself, How 
did this single individual arrive at this system? How did 
this wonderful structure arise in the brain of its author? 
To gain his stand-point, to discover what were the springs 
of feeling and thought which moved him, what were the 
problems he sought to solve, might at least give meaning 
and coherence to his solution of them, whatever the intrin- 
sic value of that solution as truth. 

Davip G. HUBBARD. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CRIME AS AFFECTED BY 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


While the execution of the sentence against the Chicago anar- 
chists hung in suspense, we were urged by a correspondent, who 
had a strong feeling in the matter, to take up the case of their trial 
and condemnation for examination in this Review ; perhaps, also, 
to join in the demand, so widely heard, for a stay of execution. 
It was evident, however, that such an examination would have 
been of no possible value or influence, unless conducted by some 
one of known authority and weight in questions of jurisprudence: 
it would have been a pure impertinence to offer an unprofessional 
opinion on points which were just then being passed upon by the 
most authoritative tribunals known to our political system. And, 
regarding the more immediate matter of protest, it appeared clear 
to us that, whatever our own opinion on the right or wrong of 
capital punishment in itself, that was at least not a case for inter- 
ference. Either there was no crime at all,—a matter as to which, 
in a civilized country, the deliberate verdict of the established 
tribunal must be accepted as final,— or else the crime was one of 
such peculiar atrocity (whatever its motive) that to single it out 
for exceptional indulgence would have been to make mock of the 
very foundation of criminal jurisprudence. 

The question, however, of crime and its fit penalty lies always 
open; and the prevailing opinions about it ought to be continu- 
ally revised. This process is most likely to be done to advantage 
when there is no present case in hand that deeply stirs men’s 
passions; and it is most likely to be attended to when such a 
case is near enough in our memory to take the discussion out of 
the range of mere ethical abstraction. Moreover, in any revision 
which we undertake of such a matter, two points especially have 
to be kept in mind: first, the actual condition we are in as to 
humane temper and social order, which makes a given treatment 
possible, effectual, or safe; and, second, the accepted or prevailing 
view as to the principle underlying all such discussion,— which, 
in the present case, is that crime should be dealt with not emo- 
tionally, but scientifically, with reference to the law of heredity 
on one part and the general welfare of society on the other. It 
is especially in this latter view that we offer the following dis- 
cussion, sent us by a thoughtful and philosophic student of the 
history of opinion.— Ep. 
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The question is, What will be the influence of our ac- 
cepted view of evolution upon the punishment of criminals? 
Whether the influence is to be good or evil must be deter- 
mined by the course of events. In the mean time, we can 
only take account of the forces with which we must reckon 
in making predictions, and which must be considered in 
estimating the results after they have occurred. But the 
direction in which predictions anticipate the change of view 
and practice is clearly indicated in two questions, when we 
read between the lines the answers usually given to them. 
They are: How does heredity affect responsibility? and 
What does development. show to be the best method of 
treating criminals? 

The popular position on these matters involves two very 
different stand-points, and represents the views of separate 
ethical schools. The first is that punishment must be justi- 
fied and regulated solely in view of the public security. If 
any injury is inflicted upon personal or social welfare, society 
is supposed to have the right to employ means to prevent 
like occurrences in the future; and it has to determine its 
means with reference to the end, considering less their nat- 
ure than the necessity of the end to be reached. Methods 
of this kind will be governed mostly by the maxim that the 
end justifies the means, qualifying it only by the degree of 
importance in the end to be attained. This being deter- - 
mined, any means will be employed to gain it which are 
deemed necessary. On the other hand, an almost universally 
accepted reason for punishment is founded upon moral re- 
sponsibility and the freedom of the will. This doctrine orig- 
inated partly in theological controversies and partly in 
antagonism to the doctrine of utilitarianism, in order to 
supplement its ethical deficiencies. This doctrine has 
shown itself most distinctly, perhaps, when it was required 
to distinguish between the method of treating the insane 
and the criminal, although precisely the same acts were 
committed by both. Utility (in the form of general security) 
could not be the sole factor of the problem in such cases. 
Nor could we rely upon that criterion in dealing with those 
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instances where injurious acts were involuntarily committed. - 
Something besides the injurious act had to be considered. 
The responsibility of the agent seemed under such circum- 
stances to be the most feasible solution of this difficulty. 
Culpability varied with this quality quite as much as with 
the consequences of conduct. Hence, both in theory and 
practice, the ultimate ground for penal institutions was 
placed upon freedom and responsibility,— these being first 
and most important, because consequences were always 
ruled out of consideration when the act could be proved 
to have been a mistake. When moral responsibility was 
shown to be wanting or imperfect, the punishment was 
either annulled or mitigated. Thus, from long education 
and habit, we have come to associate the methods of pun- 
ishment invariably with the degree of responsibility which 
we recognize in the agent; and we expect to modify the 
one with a change in our -view of the other. 

It is but lately that we have come to understand the full 
significance of the fact of Heredity. As this is generally as- 
sociated with the mechanical theory of the universe, it ap- 
pears to strike at the freedom of the will from two points of 
view: first, the conception of universal mechanical causa- 
tion; second, the principle of inherited tendencies. Both 
are assumed to affect seriously the ordinary belief in respon- 
sibility. Hence a corresponding change in the treatment of 
crime, mitigating its severity in a proportional degree. Ac- 
cepted belief and practice accord with this conclusion, if 
only the premises are proved; and, since the direct effect 
of evolution is to break down the premises upon which the 
present system of penal institutions is founded, the mitiga- 
tion, if not the complete abolition, of all penalty as such, is 
supposed to follow as a matter of course. 

It is the necessity of this inference that we propose to 
question. We might dispute the power of any purely scien- 
tific theory to affect the question of freedom and responsi- 
bility, and thus evade the conclusion it is sought to draw — 
especially as that theory must not disown its own products 
in human belief, any more than the physical creations of 
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‘nature which come under its supervision. But we shall not 
demur to its denial of them. We shall grant, for the sake 
of argument, that freedom and responsibility are illusions, 
and then ask what evidence can be shown that the theory of 
evolution will mitigate rather than increase the severity of 
judicial penalties. There are many facts which show the 
latter to be quite as probable as the former. 

One of these is a consideration of great importance, though 
it seems, ordinarily, to be entirely forgotten when discussing 
the reason for modifying penal codes. While urging deter- 
minism as a reason for this change, evolutionists are, in an- 
other connection, urging the necessity of reconstructing ethics 
upon a basis which will not require belief in the freedom of 
the will for its support. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
Bain, Sidgwick, Fowler, and Leslie Stephen, all minimize the 
importance assigned to this doctrine in conditioning the ex- 
istence of ethical rules. This simply removes from consider- 
ation the whole question of responsibility and its implications, 
except so far as that term is merely identical with “ punish- 
able,” as Bain construes it. No doubt, efforts will continue 
to be made for preventing personal and social injuries. But 
these will be made without reference to the principle of 
freedom and responsibility, as once understood; and only 
so long as associations, borrowed from the doctrines which 
evolution aims to supplant, can avail to influence our judg- 
ment, will there be any tendency whatever to excuse the 
commission of crime. The question of responsibility once 
dismissed from the problem, nothing but the consequences 
of conduct —its “objective aspects,” as they are sometimes 
called — can determine the course to be adopted in prevent- 
ing injury. Utility (security) being the end to be gained, 
the need of gaining it will decide the means to be employed. 
The maxim, “ Necessity knows no law,” will have no restric- 
tions here from the superstition of responsibility. Evolu- 
tionists, both by their own profession and by the representa- 
tion of opponents, are limited to the doctrine of utilitarianism 
in politics and morals; and we have shown that it is only in 
opposition to that conception that the method of apportion- 
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ing punishment according to responsibility could be estab- 
lished. If, then, ethics must assume that position, with its 
tendency to sacrifice the means for the end, or, at least, to 
magnify the interests of society against the worth of the 
individual agent, there may be few or weak inducements to 
respect the ordinary compassion for imperfect responsibility. 

Certainly, there is nothing in the doctrine of evolution 
to necessitate it; for it shows in the cosmic order a system 
of penalties as severe for a blunder as for a crime. As 
a matter of fact, there is no discriminating justice in the 
methods of nature. Those who are so sanguine about its 
mitigating influence take into view only half of the doctrine, 
and then ignore the possibility that its very revolutionary 
character may destroy the force of those motives upon which 
they rely for moderating the natural vindictiveness of 
human passions. The means by which natural evolution 
gains its ends have little of the merciful in them. Its postu- 
lates have no reference to right and wrong. They are “the 
struggle for existence” and “the survival of the fittest,” — 
where, as we see them exemplified in animal creation, the 
maxim for conduct is simply the right of the stronger. To 
this both justice and mercy are sacrificed. What limitations 
will be imposed upon the application of this principle, if 
utility decide that we may put to death both the criminal 
and the insane? Indeed, it is less than two years since the 
etherization of the incurably insane was soberly discussed, 
although not advocated, in the columns of the Forum. How 
much stronger the reasons are for applying the same method 
to criminals! The argument of public interest is irresistible. 
But would this have any appearance of mitigating the penal 
code? And yet, if we apply with strict logic the law of 
evolution and of nature, we shall put to death the weak and 
miserable, as well as those whom we avenge ourselves upon 
for doing or attempting injury to ourselves. 

But suppose heredity does show that men are not to blame 
for crime: what shall we say of our so-called virtues, which 
are also inherited? When it is said of inherited evil disposi- 
tion in children that “this view does not lower the estimate 
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of their virtues, but accents those that are suited to their 
years, what shall we reply? Why does it not lower that 
estimate? If heredity require us to modify the feeling of 
blame for a bad disposition and bad conduct, must it not 
also modify that of praise for good disposition and good con- 
duct? They are both involved in the same doctrine. The 
verdict of heredity is impartial. It pronounces on virtues 
as well as vices; and, if it forbid censure from the one, it 
also refuses merit to the other. Mechanical law cannot 
be invoked merely to satisfy a logical interest in favor of 
one side of conduct. It is as absurd to praise virtue while 
refusing to blame crime as it is to ascribe moral merit to a 
tree for growing, and only pity it for not growing. We ad- 
mire the good qualities of true and natural objects, but we 
assign them no moral merit, because their defects are not 
punishable. If a man-cannot help being good and virtuous, 
why look at him in any other way than we look at a beauti- 
ful house, or why expect to influence him by rewards? By 
supposition, we cannot change his character and conduct; 
he might as well be disgraced as honored, so far as any effect 
upon him is concerned. 

If we are to treat crime lightly because it is an unavoida- 
ble mistake, why honor virtue when it is only an unavoida- 
ble piece of good luck? On the other hand, if this way of 
treating goodness be absurd, and if we are to encourage 
hereditary virtue by every reward which life can confer, 
without reference to the question whether it is voluntary or 
not, why not stamp out wrong and crime without reference 
to the question of its demerit ? 

“Nature,” says Leslie Stephen, “ wants big, strong, hearty, 
eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings, and would be — 
grossly inconsistent if she bestowed her highest rewards of 
happiness upon a bilious, scrupulous, knock-kneed saint, 
merely because he had a strong objection to adultery, drunk- 
enness, murder, and robbery, or an utter absence of malice, 
or even highly cultivated sympathies.” Nature does not 
stop to estimate moral character before she chooses her 
means to an end. She is no respecter of persons: every- 
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thing, without discrimination as between good and bad, 
without thought of either responsibility or irresponsibility, 
will be cut down mercilessly in the path to her goal. Why 
may not society do the same? Or, if it must discriminate 
between virtue and vice, why may it not be as unscrupulous, 
as indifferent to cruelty, in punishing crime, as nature is in 
punishing weakness? 

But, again, far from being fixed in character, man is as- 
serted by the doctrine of development to be flexible and 
modifiable in his nature; infinitely so, when the history of 
the race is comprehended in its possibilities. When sur- 
rounded with a new environment and under other motives, 
his nature is altered, physically and morally. Here the 
argument from evolution may be as strong for severity as 
for mercy. Nothing is to be considered but cause and effect: 
we may justly employ whatever means will accomplish our 
ends. If human character could not be modified, there 
would be every reason to avoid the use of punishment; but 
since it is capable of being greatly modified, as we are 
taught, why not turn the argument of evolution in favor of 
any severity that will either effect a reform of character or 
that will extinguish an irremediable evil by death? 

And, again, has the denial of freedom to animals either 
prevented cruelty to them, or affected our mode of treating 
them when it was necessary to restrain their disposition and 
to avoid their power to do injury, or to sacrifice them for 
our purposes? Descartes maintained that animals were 
automata, and on that account defended vivisection. It is 
true that his position cannot be fairly urged in this connec- 
tion, because he treated them as without consciousness; 
while nobody now talks of automatism to the extent of de- 
nying sensation and pain to animals. They are spoken of 
as automata simply in respect of moral freedom. They 
are supposed to be like man in every respect except the 
higher intellectual and moral nature, which is said to be 
wanting in them: hence they are not responsible. But has 
this irresponsibility in the least mitigated our treatment of 
them? Mad dogs and wild animals are very summarily dis- 
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posed of, in spite of the fact that they cannot help doing as 
they do. We stop to consider nothing but the end to be 
gained,— precisely in the spirit of evolution. 

The fact is that it is the conception of personal worth that 
does more to regulate our conduct in such circumstances 
than any of our notions about determinism or freedom. 
It is only in relation to that conception or respect for intrin- 
sic personal value that the doctrine of responsibility or 
irresponsibility can affect our treatment of crime. If we 
lower that estimate by making human life no more valuable 
than we have regarded that of the brute in the past, as the 
doctrine of evolution seems to do by placing man on the 
lower level of animal existence, there will be less reason to 
respect the claims of determinism in favor of the milder 
punishment of wrong. The disposition to think so comes 
entirely from our retention of feelings which are derived 
from a belief opposed to evolution, or supplementing its 
deficiencies in the consideration of personal worth, but 
which continue to influence us after we have changed our 
intellectual position, just as the waves of the ocean con- 
tinue to roll upon the shore long after the fury of the winds 
has ceased. They represent sympathies which have charac- 
terized the strongest antagonism to the right of the strong; 
and hence it will be difficult to exchange our allegiance to 
the sentiment of sympathy for worship of arbitrary power, 
without forfeiting something of the nobler impulses which 
eighteen centuries of Christian teaching have conferred 
upon present institutions and customs. 

But we must not be interpreted as attempting to refute 
the theory of evolution. With that we have nothing to do. 
We are only insisting that it be correctly and fully applied, 
or the true reason for modifying the treatment of criminals 
recognized independently of that theory. The whole of the 
doctrine or none of it must be taken into consideration in 
estimating its consequences in relation to crime. If it prom- 
ises to wreck every valuable acquisition of the past, we must 
modify it to include conceptions which it has hitherto sys- 
tematically depreciated. But, where ethical considerations 
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and personal worth are recognized to supplement the ethi- 
cally defective postulates of that doctrine, then there will be 
less reason to assign it all the revolutionary influence claimed 
for it. The danger at present is that enthusiasts will be 
guilty of its deductive application precisely in that spirit of 
scholasticism which has been soseverely condemned. There 
are too many factors in the problem to make the comprehen- 
sive term “evolution” the “open sesame” of its manifold 


complications. 
: J. H. Hysropr. 


THE ANGLO-IRISH QUESTION: 
GLADSTONE AND PARNELL. 


It is not easy for an Englishman, much less for foreigners, 
to see the complexity of the Irish question, without some 
survey of the past and knowledge of vested interests in the 
present. Every great measure in Parliament must be car- 
ried by a minister; and, when change is inevitable, each 
party claims to have the guidance of it. Without some 
retrospect, just criticism is apt to be defective. 

Since the career of O’Connell, no one can deny that the 
Irish are a deeply injured people; but the “corporate Eng- 
land” which injured them is not the England of this cen- 
tury. From Plantagenet Henry II.:to Tudor Elizabeth, 
royal and military cupidity were rampant, but without 
knowledge of it to the English nation; though then, as now, 
a barbarian credulity and national spirit impelled them in 
all foreign affairs to obey, not to criticise. Under Elizabeth, 
a deadly religious venom was infused by the atrocious mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. Intense alarm arose, lest 
Catholic Mary, the ejected Queen of Scots, claimant of the 
English Crown, become Queen of England, if Elizabeth be 
assassinated. Seeing that the Roman Church shrank from 
no crime, English Puritans inferred that Catholics were 
untrustworthy citizens. The whole Irish nation was be- 
lieved dangerous to England; and out of fear rose exas- 
peration, resistance, and wider confiscation of estates. After 
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the partisans of James II. had made Ireland a centre of 
insurrection, not against England but against William of 
Orange, William pacified it by the Treaty of Limerick, 1691, 
—a treaty which no English Parliament to this day has 
accounted binding. In a few years, it was grossly violated ; 
and the era of the Penal Laws began, lasting until swept 
away in 1793 under the Grattan Parliament. To this 
infamous code fresh and fresh additions were made, while 
the teeth of Giant Pope (to use Bunyan’s figure) were fast 
dropping out. Mercantile cupidity in England enhanced 
hereditary bigotry, and studied successfully to cripple the 
mantfactures and merchant navy of Ireland. It is not 
wonderful that collective Ireland has never been reconciled 
to English rule, has regarded herself, not as a part of the 
English nation, but as only occupied by an English army, 
which, whenever she is strong enough, she may justly 
drive out, and resume the estates on which she has been 
forced to pay rent to foreigners. A dark theory to this 
effect must be wide-spread, where the violences of conquest 
have never been healed. 
The career of Grattan opened new possibilities and new 
-hopes, if the king and the Tories of England had dealt with 
the crisis honestly. No other wisdom than honesty was 
needed; but, like King Charles I., whatever was promised 
in time of danger they did not count binding when the dan- 
ger was past. The misery of the position is that the Irish 
have been elaborately taught to expect nothing from Eng- 
lish justice, but much from English fears. Hence the Fenian 
motto, that England’s calamity is Ireland’s opportunity. In 
1777, the ill success of the English arms against the Amer- 
ican colonists emboldened France, Spain, and Holland to 
recognize the infant Republic and declare war upon Eng- 
land. The English viceroy in Dublin, when applied to for 
defence of the coasts, confessed he had no force to give. 
Thereupon, with a speed unexpected, Irish volunteers sprang 
up, bringing momentary joy to English statesmen, but pres- 
ently grave alarm, while gratification alone could be avowed. 
The volunteers saw their own strength and their value to 
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the State, and enjoyed patriotic free speech. Become 
brothers in arms, ready to shed their blood side by side in 
mutual succor, Catholics and Protestants learned national 
sympathy. The Protestants had for a full century ceased 
to fear Giant Pope, and Protestant Ulster was soon desirous 
of healing the religious schism. A few years of union were 
to military messmates of much avail. Meanwhile, the addi- 
tion of a French army and a French fleet weighed down 
the English scale in America. In October, 1781, Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown to Washington and 
the French. In 1783, Great Britain had to recognize the 
Independence of the United States. That was no time to 
slight «n earnest resolution of the Irish Parliament. In 
this same year (1783), “Grattan’s formula” was accepted, 
virtually as a national treaty, by the English King, Lords, 
and Commons. It claimed to shake Ireland free from the 
English Parliament, to remain united with England through 
the Crown only. “No power but the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland is competent to make laws for Ire- 
land.” The English viceroy in Dublin, announcing solemnly 
its acceptance, added that the assent of the King and Parlia- 
ment. of England was accompanied with no stipulation or 
condition whatever. 

If Mr. Pitt and those around him had been loyal to the 
compact and patient, Ireland would certainly have been 
loyal and grateful. Twenty years’ experience would have 
shown to Ireland, as well as to England, the inconveniences 
and dangers of two co-ordinate Parliaments under one king. 
Ireland for the first time would have found that, like the 
Scots, she could bargain with England freely on equal 
terms. Why doubt that Ireland, like Scotland, would then 
have preferred a free and equal Union? She might have 
retained local legislation for local purposes enumerated by 
herself. 

But when peace had been made with European powers, 
and in a few years Great Britain had recovered from the 
severe strain, many things gave painful notice that English 
statesmen were seeking quarrel and pretences for withdraw- 
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ing what they had granted. A society of “ United Irish- 
men” had been formed, quite loyal in its origin; but, pro- 
ceeding to the aim of defending Irish rights, it was carried 
into zeal for entire separation from the crown of England, 
when it despaired of English faith. Naturally, English 
statesmen were made aware of this; and it confirmed them 
in their course. This is no place for details. Suffice it to 
say that the Pitt ministry by ample bribes learned critical 
secrets, exasperated the Irish into resistance by quartering 
troops on them, and in the very commencement of the war 
kuew exactly whom to arrest; namely, the chief Protestant 
leaders. Tragical civil war ended that hopeful era. 

Mr. Pitt was bent on destroying Grattan’s Parliament, 
whose worst offence in English estimate lay in voting to 
open its doors to Catholics on equal terms. George III. had 
recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, who was favorable to that meas- 
ure, and sent out another viceroy to veto it: whether the 
king or Pitt, the minister, vetoed it, the Irish could not 
know. They found themselves still subject: to English 
policy. This seemed to hurry on the war. When England 
triumphed, in 1799, the merchants and bankers of Dublin 
petitioned for the retention of their Parliament; but Pitt, 
how far by threats, how far by bribery, cannot be known, 
induced it to vote for its own extinction. To sweeten the 
bitter pill, he promised that Catholics equally with Prot- 
estants should be eligible to the English Parliament. But 
George III. set his personal veto against this promise. Mr. 
Pitt resigned to save his honor, but this was no balm to 
Ireland’s sore. After George II]. became insane and the 
English House of Commons carried a bill to admit the 
Catholics, the House of Lords vetoed it. Time passed: 
O'Connell organized the Catholic movement in Ireland. 
At last, in 1829, Wellington in the Lords and Peel in 
the Commons avowed that Catholic emancipation could no 
longer be safely resisted. Again the Irish were taught that 
England did not yield to justice, but only to fear. Instead 
of gratitude, O’Connell insulted us for concession, which 
came too late. From the Grattan Parliament, some thirty- 
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three years earlier, the measure would have had a healing 
power. The Roman Church was then weak, humble, unas- 
piring. Since 1829, she has become ambitious, proud, con- 
temptuous. Ulster Protestants are now alarmed, and dread 
Catholic ascendency and national education under it. Delay 
has changed the temper of both parties. 

That England pretends to give, but never gives till com- 
pelled, is still the Irish complaint. The statesmen who 
admitted Catholics to the Parliament in 1829 resisted after- 
wards, as long as they could, their admission to the municipal 
Offices. The Devon Commission was engaged many years 
in searching into Irish misery, and in 1855 (?) reported 
that the cardinal need was security to the cultivator, that 
he should reap the fruits of his own industry; yet no seri- 
ous attempt to effect this was made until 1880, when Ireland 
had become dangerously riotous. Various alleyiations of 
the landlord’s power to sponge the tenant had been tried in 
the Commons by patriotic Irishmen in vain. Too many 
English M.P.’s were apathetic, because “ they did not under- 
stand Irish questions,» and wanted the head of their party 
to lead them; while the leader on each side was too busy to 
undertake anything till compelled. Mr. Gladstone has the 
merit of attempting a partial measure in 1870, but the House 
of Lords so marred it by “amendments ” that it did little 
good. On entering office again in 1880 with a grand ma- 
jority at his back, he cannot have intended any Irish meas- 
ure; for none was named in the thirty-seven urgent reforms 
by which he made a bold bid for power before the elections. 
Moreover, the Duke of Argyll declared that, when invited by 
Mr. Gladstone to enter the cabinet, no mention was made to 
him of any Irish agrarian reform. But Irish misery burst 
into riot. Then, and not till then, Mr. Gladstone saw that 
the time for an Irish measure was ripe. Shall we say he 
reasoned, “Such violences will force the Lords to yield?” 
A like logic may have taught him that dynamite endanger- 
ing Clerkenwell prison brought a more sweeping reform 
“within the stage of practical politics.” If he so reasoned, 
it is hard to blame him; for he does not at all stand alone. 
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No premier is willing to waste his strength and time on 
measures which an easy-living, irresponsible chamber is likely 
to veto or to garble: he must consider what arguments are 
likely to move it. Yet, alas! the result is, Ireland learns 
the deadly lesson that until she becomes frenzied and un- 
manageable Englund (that is, corporate England) listens to 
no other argument. Thus Grattan despaired of English jus- 
tice ; thus, too, apparently does Parnell. Not Ireland alone 
is the sufferer: England in many ways suffers too. Delirant 
Reges, plectuntur Achivi. Not only the House of Lords 
delays our needful changes till they come thirty or fifty 
years too late: our much-glorified Empire intensifies the 
mischief by distracting and overworking both the High Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislature. 

When Mr. Gladstone, in 1880, tried by a temporary law to 
relieve Irish tenants from impossible payments, the House 
of Lords foiled him. He resolved on a more complete meas- 
ure to bring permanent relief, but could not overlook the 
crime of one Irish tenant against another, when the sufferer 
was assailed for accepting a tenancy from which another 
had been ejected. The difficulty of punishing such crime 
lay in the fact that its motive was perversely directed patriot- 
ism at war with unjust foreign law; the criminals had a 
fanatical mass of supporters, and witnesses were often afraid 
to give evidence, or unwilling, and juries unwilling to con- 
vict. If juries were superseded, yet judges could not con- 
vict without evidence; nor were the bench of judges willing 
to take the responsibility of deciding without a jury. It 
is hard to see how what is now called “coercion ”— i.e., 
suspending all‘ordinary rights of innocent freemen — can 
mend this difficulty. Mr. Gladstone broke through English 
notions of a landlord’s rights so sharply that the Duke of 
Argyll abruptly seceded from him. This important stride 
forward was necessary for tolerable life to Ireland; but, un- 
happily, Mr. Gladstone did not see that it was equally neces- 
sary to treat Irish M.P.’s with the same courtesy as Scotch 
M.P.’s, whom every ministry consults before any Scotch bill 
is brought in. Evidently, common prudence required the 
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same procedure towards Ireland. On the contrary, violent 
accusations, even of treason, were put forth against the Irish 
M.P.’s by the ministerial organs and by at least one sharp- 
tongued minister, with no public dissent from the Premier; 
though it seems quite impossible to suppose that Mr. Glad- 
stone ever believed that Parnell or the Parnellites deserved 
such imputations,— for the men are not changed, the aspersions 
continue, but Mr. Gladstone has come over to their side, 
after the Parnellite voting power became double. He must 
all along have believed that Mr. Parnell was a patriot, who 
(as Grattan formerly) despaired of English justice by reason 
of the cruel facts of history. If in 1880 the Irish members 
had been consulted, their more intimate knowledge would 
have warned Mr. Gladstone of notable defects in his well- 
meant agrarian law; and to conciliate them was a begin- 
ning of national good understanding. 

But, alas! this was the ‘smallest part of his error. His 
secretary for Ireland, Mr. William Forster, insisted that coer- 
cion must precede the healing measure; that is, England, 
confessing her past injustice, must not correct it until Ire- 
land, which she has driven half-mad, is compelled into sub- 
mission and order. The Premier yielded to Mr. Forster: 
he now sees that the policy was mischievous, for in a speech 
at Nottingham he claimed that Lord Salisbury should not 
imitate Mr. Gladstone by resorting to coercion, but, on the 
contrary, both sides should henceforth renounce and abandon 
it. From this noxious blunder Mr. Gladstone would have 
been saved, if he had taken the Irish members into his 
reasonable confidence. Their unanimous disapproval would 
have silenced or expelled the mischievous Mr. Forster. The 
knowledge that they were in friendly consultation with the 
powerful Premier for the good of Ireland would have given 
new hope to the frenzied peasantry, and new influence to 
patriots to restrain their violence, which was chiefly con- 
fined to a few counties. Marvellous to tell, Mr. Gladstone 
used his vast majority in the Commons as if to please Mr. 
Forster and the Lords were his main object, and carried into 
law a coercion bill unequalled in severity, which trampled 

8 
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down the Parnellite members, and made them his bitter 
enemies; for it gave him the right to imprison any of them 
at his own will, without affording them any trial or giving 
them any reason, and after thus arbitrarily suspending them 
from their duties in Parliament, where each of them ought to 
be his equal, to set them free when he pleased, without ex- 
planation or apology. Of course, they, resisted this policy 
to the utmost by every form of legal opposition. When 
victorious, he imprisoned Mr. Parnell himself, without as- 
signing any just ground to the public, while launching 
against him a very ungenerous and triumphant speech, 
which culminated in telling him that he now had to feel 
“the resources of civilization,” as if Mr. Parnell were a wild 
barbarian. Nor has it appeared why, when general grief 
and dismay arose in Ireland at the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Gladstone allowed the deed to be 
made a new plea for increased despotism, as if unaware that 
so to treat a whole nation could only exasperate bad blood. 
Blunders so calamitous could never have been: predicted 
from a veteran statesman who addressed himself to the 
genial task of winning back the heart of a sister nation. 

Nor is this all that was to be deplored in his treatment 
of home affairs. To curb obstruction, chiefly from Par- 
nellites, he wasted the best part of a session in reorganizing 
the rules of the House. Hereby he has added to the min- 
isterial leader a new power, which Mr. Gladstone, now in 
opposition, has to regret. No visible good in saving of 
time has come from it, or is likely to come. While rights 
of speech are equal, an incensed minority will continue to 
obstruct. In any change of rules, tranquil concord is nec- 
essary, not temporary ascendency of a faction. 

However, by his final exploit in that Parliament, Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to establish himself higher than ever. 
He had promised to extend to the counties the vote en- 
joyed by the towns. It was plausible to delay this to the 
fifth year, in order that a dissolution of Parliament might 
follow immediately; but this delay made the Premier in 
the interval despotic. If his causeless, bloody, and expen- 
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sive wars shocked some of his supporters, or if any of his 
cabinet was about to utter dissent aloud, a formidable 
whisper gagged him: “ Do you wish the Premier to resign? 
Are you ready to break up the party? If you drive him 
to resign, what becomes of the promised democratic suf- 
frage?” Thus in his wars (to which here bare allusion 
can be made) he was able to drag reluctant followers 
through mud; though mud is a phrase far too weak. At 
last, he carried his rural franchise safe through the Com- 
mons, and, to frighten the Lords, uttered a dark hint as to 
what might further be needed in ease of their obstinacy. 
The popular enthusiasm elicited by this threat is believed 
to have alarmed the Court as well as the Lords: hereupon, 
an unprecedented game was played. The leaders of the 
two factions made a league over the heads of their fol- 
lowers. Lord Salisbury engaged to do his best to carry 
the measure unmutilated through the Lords, if Mr. Glad- 
stone engaged so to alter it that no constituency should 
have more than one representative, and to insist on his 
followers accepting it so amended. To this end, every 
large constituency had to be divided into wards. A very 
remarkable transaction: when it was completed, the Par- 
liament was dissolved. 

Mr. Gladstone’s star seemed now to culminate. He had 
added (it was said) two million voters to Parliament, and 
probably counted on them as a solid phalanx of grateful 
clients, who, with his existing party, would lift him to 
power higher still in the coming elections. In November, 
1885, he issued to the electors of Midlothian a grand mani- 
festo, not acceptable to all Whigs, but glorious to all Radi- 
cals. The congestion of business in Parliament must be 
prevented. Ireland must have no other home rule but 
that which Scotland and different parts of the kingdom 
shall receive. (This could only mean what Americans call 
State legislation, for cutting away the “congestion” of 
business in Parliament.) Landed tenure must be put on 
a new basis, and other important topics. Among ulterior 
reforms, he named the severance of the Church from the 
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State. That a Prime Minister has propounded such a pro- 
gramme is a fact which Radicals will not forget, and it was 
abundantly popular; not least the “ulterior measure,” 
which to Wales, to Scotland, and to Dissenters, who may 
be called half of England, was very enticing. But he had 
not at all calculated on long smothered disgust in thou- 
sands of those who in 1880 had believed his programme of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, but had found it to mean 
guilty bloodshed, wild expenditure, and of the thirty-seven 
reforms urgently needed hardly a scrap in England for five 
years. Numbers of Radicals and Whigs would not vote at 
all, and some preferred a mild Tory. The new voters went 
with him; but, on the whole, he gained only a moderate 
majority over the Tories, and Mr. Parnell, getting eighty-six 
votes, was able to turn the scale either way. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Gladstone, in pleading for a decisive majority, 
had anticipated this very possibility as a national danger, lest 
the chief of either English faction be tempted to yield to 
Parnell’s demands! The presentation of his imagination as 
a fact at once took him aback, and was very humiliating. 
But the consequence swiftly appeared. 

Space forbids full particulars. The tale must be con- 
densed. Mr. Childers, his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought in a bill quite secondary in importance, which the 
Tories in mass opposed. Mr. Parnell threw his eighty-six 
votes into the Tory scale, and outvoted Mr. Gladstone, who 
instantly resigned office. This seemed at first quite myste- 
rious. Probably it had shown him that after his violent out- 
rage on Mr. Parnell he could not expect to be spared, and 
‘that he was liable to be checkmated on far more important 
measures. Whatever were his motives, his prompt resigna- 
tion brought out Lord Salisbury as Premier. Mr. Parnell 
had thus shown his power, and proceeded to show his mag- 
nanimity! In the elections, he and his followers had ex- 
pressed the most deadly enmity and contempt for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s party. He had exerted himself very successfully to 
turn against them all the votes of Irishmen in England; yet 
now he trumpeted forth that “Ireland had always looked for 
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justice to Liberals rather than Tories.” Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, by return of trumpet, opened his bosom, saying that, 
“if a large fraction of Ireland desired a single Parliament in 
Dublin, then, in the name of God! let them have it.” Only 
a very dull mind can have failed to see to what this flirting 
pointed,—a courtship and a free alliance, even if without 
definite compact. Mr. Gladstone by his son’s voice pledged 
himself to run as close to the Parnellites as prudence and 
decency permitted ; and, lo! on the first convenient occasion, 
the Parnellite vote was thrown in to defeat Lord Salisbury, 
who in turn disdained to hold office at Mr. Parnell’s permis- 
sion, and resigned. Mr. Gladstone returned to be Premier, 
visibly now in the same boat with Parnell; nay, must-we not 
say, as Parnell’s protégé? yielding with astonishing speed 
to the temptation of which he had, before the election, fore- 
warned us as so dangerous to the Empire! The Parnellites 
had not changed their policy, but he had entirely remod- 
elled his. 

He seemed all at once to abandon his Grand Radical Man- 
ifesto, and what he therein announced “on principle.” His 
words are given: “Iam not to be frightened from wise meas- 
ures [of local reform] by being told that I am condescend- 
ing to the prejudices of Home Rulers. On principle, I will 
not consent to give anything to Ireland that is not to be 
given on equal terms to Scotland and to different parts of 
the Kingdom.” Strangest of all, as in 1880 he refused to 
consult the Irish M.P.’s, so at this latter crisis he refused to 
consult those who had for so many years stood firmly by 
him, his old cabinet and his Parliamentary supporters. Oh, 
how slippery a leader! 

It was notified in Parliament that the Premier was com- 
posing in private an elaborate bill for Ireland, which would 
be presented on a near day. Rather, on so grave a topic, 
all party influences ought to be hushed by a patriotic calm, 
and nothing should be prejudged by one party chief. When 
the grand bill arrived, it was found to be woven of two 
skeins, which its author vowed to be inseparable, — agrarian 
and political. (1) The landlords were to be bought off, and 
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the English exchequer was to collect rents to indemnify 
itself. The Tories were believed to be delighted by this 
proposal, but the Liberals dreaded the vast expense and the 
uncertainty of repayment. The Parnellites could not endure 
compensation to landlords in any fixed proportion to rents, 
which might wnderpay the best landlords, and would cer- 
tainly overpay the worst. After a long struggle, Mr. Glad- 
stone was forced to withdraw the agrarian side of the scheme, 
and try to pass the political part separately. But a slight 
debate showed how little wisdom is reached in personal des- 
potism. (2) He proposed to omit all Irish members from 
the Westminster Parliament, and re-establish a Parliament 
of all Ireland in Dublin for all Jrish business. But in this 
phrase he did not include purchase of foreign goods, control 
of constables, juries, and judges, Irish rents and their col-— 
lection, raising and handling of Irish volunteers or Irish 
soldiers or sailors for war-ships, nor (it is believed) an Irish 
Established Church, nor imperial taxation. Such was the 
general substance and summary. To this the Parnellites 
assented, though they never will cease to claim many of 
these powers. They know that neither singly nor collec- 
tively can they do anything to bind a future Parliament. 
With the name of a Parliament a perpetual struggle is inevi- 
table, until it is co-ordinate with the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone professed a final measure, but he pro- 
vided for the certainty of a long imbittered contest. While 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand raise a revenue or estab- 
lish protection by taxing English manufactures, of course 
Ireland will claim the same right, especially when Irish man- 
ufactures were purposely destroyed by English cupidity, 
Vatican policy will insist that an Irish Parliament shall 
claim the right of endowing a National Catholic Church, and 
of committing national education to the Catholic priests, 
perhaps also of an Irish Secretary of Foreign Affairs. With 
two Parliaments under one king, nothing short of equal right 
can be long concordant. The vast change in the temper of 
Catholicism and in the temper of Ulster make evolution from 
the lines laid down by Grattan scarcely possible. Had Mr. 
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Gladstone as Premier not duly considered these matters 
when he issued his manifesto in November, 1885? Appar- 
ently he had, and resolved “on principle” to allow to Ireland 
no other Home Rule than Scotland and Wales [and England? | 
might have. How startling that he should throw his “ princi- 
ple” overboard as soon as he found that he could not keep 
in power without aid of the man whom he had arbitrarily 
imprisoned and insulted, while upheld by fewer votes! Be- 
sides, the solid Parnellite vote of eighty-six was vehemently 
asserted, not without grave corroboration, to have been ob- 
tained by intimidation. If so, it could not be permanent, nor 
indeed was likely to be, if the grievous agrarian injustice 
were redressed, for which England owes much to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s free speaking. 

But Mr. Gladstone could not bear freedom of speech in his 
own party, called Liberals. When they declined to hatch 
the egg which he had laid in his solitary chamber, he inflicted 
on the Parliament (before it was a year old!) a penal disso- 
lution, with great public loss, confusion and disappointment. 
He gained nothing but deeper discontent. On the penal 
dissolution, the Right Hon. John Bright (Nov. 21, 1887) 
comments: “They [Mr. Gladstone’s adherents] are furious 
because the Conservatives are in office, and they blame me for 
keeping them there. But Mr. Gladstone himself put them 
there by appealing [from Parliament] to the electors of 
Great Britain, who, by a majority of two to one, condemned 
his Irish bills and destroyed his administration.” Before 
long, he had again to retire, and yield the responsibility to 
Lord Salisbury, who, to the surprise of many Radicals, has 
at least conducted foreign affairs far more prudently than 
Mr. Gladstone, and has carried through to the end a second 
agrarian reform for Ireland, to which the Irish landlords 
bowed their heads in dismay. It may almost seem that, to 
win for it the support of his Tories, he had to indulge them 
with new restraint of Irish freedom, causing violence of feel- 
ing very formidable. 

The sad tale is not complete; and its vicissitudes, its possi- 
ble calamities, cannot here be told. Yet through the haze 
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we can see a few certain facts of the near future. No “Lords 
of the soil” will any longer be allowed to domineer. An 
English democratic Parliament will insist on the same jus- 
tice to Ireland as to Scotland; and, even if a temporary 
separation should take place, Ireland would quickly repent 
of having accepted the burden of independence and self- 
support. 


P. S.—Jan. 2, 1888. Nothing new can be added yet. 
We only see in the more and more violent dealing of Mr. 
Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, an ever-increasing proba- 
bility that the House of Commons will pass some severe 
censure on the (Tory) ministry, or even a court of law 
may condemn it. What would follow is not clear. Possi- 
bly, a Coalition Ministry, with Lord Hartington as Premier, 
and the present Premier retaining his place as Foreign Sec- 


retary. 
FRANCIS, WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
POVERTY AND ITS CURE. 


There fell into our hands lately a little book* which we 
found to be of extraordinary interest and even charm. Amid 
the strife of ideas and the noise of tongues that prevail about the 
cause and the cure of our social maladies, it was a solace to listen 
to a treatment of the most fundamental of them all,— the appar- 
ently hopeless poverty of large populations,— which was at once 
deeply sympathetic, devoid of passion, and directed purely to 
measures of practical relief. The condition of things it. deals 
with is not (as we shall show) like anything we have as yet in 
this country; but its leading idea is one that ought to be had 
in mind in every plan of public relief, and especially (as may 
appear) in the corrective treatment of crime. Still further, it 
may hint at a safe channel for whatever truth there is in the 
charges against our modern system of commercialism and com- 
petitive industry. How the author was led to think of the sci- 





* Poverty and the State; or, Work for the Unemployed. By Herbert V. Mills. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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ence detailed in this book as a working plan, we will give him 
the advantage of telling in his own way: — 


I first began to think the problem possible of solution one cold morn- 
ing last December, when, visiting some destitute poor in Liverpool, I 
found in a certain house a baker out of work, and next door to him a 
tailor out of work, and next door, again, a shoemaker in the same plight. 
I could not forget for many days that none of them had what could be 
called a pair of shoes, and none of them a proper suit of clothes, and 
they were all exceedingly anxious to get bread; and yet, although one 
was a baker, and one a tailor, and one a shoemaker, they could not stir 
hand or foot to help each other. I found on inquiry that their helpless- 
ness arose from the fact that, if they produced any of these commodities, 
they must produce them for sale; that, in order to sell them, they must 
take them to the market; that the bread-market, the shoe-market, and 
the clothes-market were already overstocked by men who had all the 
advantages of modern machinery to help their production, aad therefore 
the three neighbors could not compete; and, because they could not 
compete, they could not help each other. I was not satisfied with the 
explanation, although it was the. best I could get. I still wondered 
whether these three men could not, under proper conditions, have pro- 
duced bread and clothing and shoes for each other, regardless of the 
market. From this moment, I began to believe that the poverty of Eng- 


land was, in a great measure, capable of reform, if one only knew where 
to begin. (pp. 2, 3.) ; 


These words are the key-note of what we incline to regard as 
the most kindly and thoughtful, the most interesting, and (once 
granting its premises) far the most hopeful treatment we have 
ever seen of the bitter topic of English pauperism. Since the 
tragic emphasis laid by Carlyle in Past and Present upon its 
most tragic feature,— the forced idleness and spell-bound misery 
of thousands, willing and able-bodied, in plain sight of enormous 
wealth on one side and good work waiting to be done upon the 
other,* — that condition of things has haunted the imagination of 
every one who thinks and feels, as the most hopeless thing in 


*“Twelve hundred thousand workers in England alone; their cunning right 
hand lamed, lying idle in their sorrowful bosom; their hopes, outlooks, share of this 
fair world, shut in by narrow walls. They sit there, pent up, as in a kind of horrid 
enchantment; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not perish 
starved. ... I saw sitting on wooden benches, in front of their Bastile and within 
their ring-wall and its railings, some half hundred or more of these men,— tall, robust 
fizures, young mostly or of middle age; of honest countenance, many of them 
thoughtful and even intelligent-looking men. They sat there, near by one another; 
but in a kind of torpor, especially in a silence, which was very striking. In silence; 
for, alas, what word was to be said? An earth all lying round, crying, Come and till 
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civilized society,— that, with what it stands for. We must 
shape out in our fancy that dismal picture, as the background to 
whatever this author may bring forward as a possible relief. 

In his view, it is the spirit of commercialism * that has laid its 
paralyzing hand upon so much of modern industry. The laborer 
toils not to raise what he may eat and to manufacture what he 
may wear,the natural motive which ennobles manual toil,— 
but as he may happen to be employed for the chances of a far- 
away market, which by a mechanism infinitely complex, and a 
long roundabout road, may (if he is fortunate) bring him back 
the fruit of his labor in a shape — money — that he can neither 
eat nor wear, bit can only pay out for some other man’s bread 
or clothes or shoes. Of course, we all see how inevitably this 
has come about with civilization; that it is a condition of things 
we could not get rid of if we would, and would not if we could; 
that the wealth, power, and splendor of the modern world have 
grown out of it, as well as its peculiar forms of misery and 
squalor. We see, if we reflect a little further, that it is this 
which has made possible the existence of greater crowded popu- 
lations, with all their diversified forms of industry and skill; and 
that it has thus (so to speak) brought into existence a very large 
proportion of the human lives that are actually to be found in 
civilized communities. Small and few would have been the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but for the shelter afforded by that accumu- 
lated wealth. All this is true; but the shadow (like that cast by 
an electric lamp) looks black just in proportion to the brilliance 
of the light that shines upon the other side. 

Since Carlyle’s grim picture of it, the spectre of that fatal 
enchantment, that compulsory idleness, has made the gloomiest 
part of the problem with which the statesman or philanthropist 
had to deal. Of the actual numbers under that ban there are 
probably no very accurate statistics. Mr. Mills seems to assume 
from five to eight millions at any given time. A tenth as many 
would, if the quality be such as he describes and the cause as 


me, come and reap me; yet here we sit enchanted. In the eyes and brows of these 
men hung the gloomiest expression, not of anger, but of grief and shame and mani- 
fold inarticulate distress and weariness. They returned my glance with a glance that 
seemed to say: Do not look at us. We sit enchanted here, we know not why. The 
sun shines, and the earth calls; and, by the governing powers and impotences of this 
England, we are forbidden to obey.” 


* Really, what the theorists of our day assail as “ capitalistic industry,” which 
produces commodities for sale and profit, not primarily for use. But Mr. Mills 
indulges in no undiscriminating malediction, as we shall see. 
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persistent, be a sufficiently formidable feature in the situation. 
The army of the “unemployed ” in London made lately a chief 
terror of the approaching winter, and the numbers seeking chari- 
table aid were (in October) increasing just about as fast as the esti- 
mated increase of the population of London itself; that is, some 
two hundred a day,— most of whom are driven by terror of want, 
or beguiled by some mocking hope, and who fast outgrow any 
imaginable capacity of private or even public charity to cope 
with them. Other large cities would report a similar tale. The 
conditions of industry, the depression of trade, the discharge of 
workmen by improvements in machinery,* make it likely that 
the strain will increase instead of lessening. Where, if any- 
where, is the remedy to be found ? 

The reply offered by Mr. Mills, with hopeful and entire confi- 
dence, is: Make the poorest class of laborers self-supporting in 
industrial co-operative settlements created and maintained by 
public authority. Strictly, this plan is not new: it is even com- 
monplace. Of Earl Compton’s recent suggestions ¢ there are 
two that cover its leading features. The difference is in the pre- 
cision with which the scheme has been planned out, the persist- 
ency with which he insists on the purely co-operative principle, 
and the ground on which he proposes to build,— namely, the actu- 
ally existing workhouse system. There are in England, it would 
appear, six hundred and forty-nine union workhouses, each of 
which he would make the nucleus of an industrial colony of (say) 
from four thousand to ten thousand persons, which should be 
absolutely independent of the general market or of the competi- 
tions of trade. Experience, he claims, has shown that, taking 
one with another, an acre should be allowed for every two per- 
sons. This will be enough for farm, garden, orchard, grazing- 
ground, and land for necessary buildings. To buy, fit out, and 
stock this land, including all needful machinery, would cost, as 
he estimates, about as much as two years’ maintenance of the 
people who are to live upon it. Under proper direction and 
control, they ought, with six hours at most of daily labor, to raise 
and store their own grain and other provisions, do all household 
Comme, clip, spin, weave, and manufacture wool of their own sheep, 


o— —— $$ ry ——— 


*« One thousand girls were recently discharged from the Lenton book-binderies 
by the introduction of one simple machine that rendered their services unnecessary. 
What is to be done with the unemployed may be very properly inquired, as labor- 
saving machinery lessens the demand for laborers.""— Late paper. 


+ See Fortnightly for January. 
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tan and dress the leather of their own cattle, make their own 
shoes, and so on: four hours, with good modern machinery, 
should serve them for maintenance; and two more for expense 
of superintendence and to insure provision for infirmity or old 
age. Nothing, meanwhile, is to be produced, except to supply 
their own consumption. Nothing is to be bought or sold in the 
general market, so as to compete with any other form of industry. 
No money is to be employed as wages, or in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life: at most there may be barter among the several 
co-operative estates,— one, for example, producing wheat and 
another coals to better advantage; and any one, by working out 
of hours, may earn himself the few poor man’s luxuries which 
the system itself does not provide for. 

There are a few manifestly vulnerable points in Mr. Mills’s 
cheerful statistics,* which we shall not trouble ourselves with 
here. The argument is also needlessly burdened with such 
dogmas as the guilt of private land-owning or of all interest-tak- 
ing,— which do not, however, commit him to any radical attack 
on things as they are. His “co-operative commonwealth ” will 
be not only a State within the State, but amicably dependent on 
it. He is at much pains to show that it is not a mere theoretical 
scheme, but a practical working plan. He gives, in particular, 
some details of these different experiments on a large enough 
scale, he thinks, to prove all that he has claimed for it. One 
was near Newcastle, one in the west of Ireland,— both very skil- 
fully and successfully carried on for a time; but the case at once 
most curious and interesting, and most systematically developed, 
is found in the “beggar-colonies” of Holland, which seem to 
have been absolutely successful in curing that most hateful and 
wasteful form of poor relief,— street mendicancy. All of these, 
however, as well as most experiments in volunteer association, 
have departed more or less from the true co-operative ideal ; 
some by including traffic with the outside market, and the beggar- 
colonies, in particular, by being under regulations that belong 
properly to a reformatory or a penal colony.f Mr. Mills should 


* As, for example, the rather odd one, that a breeding sow can be relied on for 
a supply of twenty pigs a year. 

+Thus, beggars are sentenced in Holland to two months’ residence on these 
farms; and then, liking the way of life there, and learning industrious habits, a con- 
vict on his discharge will go straight to the first well-dressed man he meets,— pref- 
erably a policeman,— and, asking alms, get committed for another term; and so on. 
But the Spectator says (December 31) that the discipline there is so severe that “ all 
the philanthropists in the country would be up in arms” at the hint of it. 
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rather have taken his illustretions from the early colonizing of 
this country, where, as in Virginia (Mr. Fiske tells us*), “land was 
owned in common, and whatever food any one raised, or what- 
ever property was got by trading with the Indians, was thrown 
into a common stock, to be evenly distributed among the set- 
tlers.” This process, it is true, threw “the task of supporting 
the colony upon a few industrious people, while the rest drank 
rum and made mischief.” 

In New England, on the other hand, where the colonies were 
co-operative, not communistic, very much the state of things 
which Mr. Mills describes came about in the country towns, and 
continued, in its essential features, for more than a century. 

But, looking at his plan under present circumstances, it would 
appear that its success must depend on conditions that probably 
exist, if anywhere, only in England, or at least more perfectly 
there than anywhere else. For it is there thatthe laboring popu- 
lation is most completely cut off from ownership of the soil, with 
its restraints and its hopes, and so is most at the mercy of sharp 
competitions in the labor market; there, too, that the mechanism 
of industry has been most elaborately developed, bringing closest 
home to the willing laborer the horrible chances of being dis- 
placed by ever fresh improvements of machinery. This result 
has been greatly disguised, and even denied. First, it was said 
that the increase of demand made by the cheapening of that par- 
ticular .industryt would be sure to give better wages to more 
hands: true in many a case, but futile as a dogma. Then it was 
said that the general prosperity would open up new channels of 
industry, and would more than make good the loss to the labor- 
ing class at large: which it does, at least in better wages to those 
employed, without, apparently, lessening the ratio of the unem- 
ployed. The machine-breaking of seventy years ago, which was a 
wild act of helpless despair, is changed for the soberer demand of 
a shorter working day, which would require proportionately more 
hands. And, if it is true that decline of trade threatens to 
swell the already too great nation of the unemployed, certainly 
any scheme that offers the smallest hope of making the industry 
of the poorest self-supporting on their own soil—that will do 


even one-tenth of what is promised here —ought to have a fair 
trial. 


* Washington and his Country, p. 15. (Ginn & Co.) 


t Of which Michelet in Le Peuple gives a striking example in the sudden effect 
of bringing the cost of calicoes down to six sous a yard. 
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We are, in particular, indebted to Mr. Mills for bringing to the 
front one point which has been quite too much neglected in our 
State plans of poor-support and prison-reform. That is, the 
value in the moral discipline of a human being — to promote con- 
tentment, industry, and patience — of that labor which directly 
serves to feed, clothe, and otherwise maintain the laborer himself, 
as compared with that whose benefits come round to him by in- 
direction,— by its advantage to public economy, or merely by the 
discipline of compulsory work. That is better than nothing. 
But the outery against prison-labor when it comes into the open 
market, especially in the form of contract-labor, has already 
thrown back some of our prisons upon the wretched demorali- 
zation of pure idleness. Economy is not the one only thing. 
Among six hundred convicts in the State prison of Michigan we 
once found about one-third employed in manufacturing cigars,— 
a stupid, monotonous, and confining occupation, certainly of no 
advantage to their health or habits. The most jealous of trades- 
unions could hardly object to a convict eating corn and potatoes 
of his own raising: surely, land for agricultural uses ought to be 
as generously furnished by the State, for prison equipment, as 
stone cells and barricaded yards. 

It is likely, too, that the mere discipline of labor, however 
wholesome and encouraging, will not walk alone. We fancy that 
Mr. Mills’s industrial colonies will need very soon to do what our 
reformatories do,— establish their three grades of rank and privi- 
lege, with their chances of promotion or degradation.* But such 
details will come easily in their time. What we are more in- 
terested to learn is, how far his scheme is practicable under any 
conditions existing here. Suppose, for instance, that the city of 
New York had, on Long Island or in the back counties, four or 
five co-operative estates of from one to five thousand acres each, 
under competent management,— which on the face of it. looks 
the best thing to be done with its pauperism and misery,— what 
chance is there of its proving a working scheme? A little in- 
quiry among those most conversant with such things here ap- 
pears to show that there is no such permanent class of willing 
workers unemployed as is assumed in England. Of actual num- 
bers there is, alas! seldom lack: a recent labor-paper asserted what 
we hope was the monstrously exaggerated number of one hundred 


*An article in the Contemporary on the “ Workless, Thriftiess, and Worthless”’ 
estimates that only one in fifty of the destitute are “persons of good character as 
well as of average ability in their trades.” 
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thousand out of work in New York City alone. But these make, 
we are told, a merely floating population, victims of some chance 
crisis, or resolutely disinclined to any steady work at all. De- 
pendants on our public charities afford no “labor-supply ” what- 
ever, worth considering. Our nearest city almshouse has its 
useful stone-quarry, and its “little farm well tilled” of forty 
acres, with choice vegetable-garden; but the inmates are con- 
sumers only, not producers: the tillage and the harvesting are 
done by a staff from outside, who draw independent pay from 
the city treasurer. And this, we take it, fairly represents the 
average state of things among us. So that, at first glance, our 
view of the matter is a little disappointing. 

On the other hand, few of us can be aware of the immensity, 
the intelligence, and the devoted fidelity of the work that.is con- 
stantly going on in our institutions of charity, public and private, 
the country over. For the sake merely of receiving one full 
strong impression of this work, it would be well for every student 
to turn deliberately over, page by page (as we have done), the 
excellently prepared and most interesting volume just published, 
which reports the National Conference held last summer at 
Omaha.* 

Although, as we here learn, “there are countries in which the 
pauper population alone is from two to three times as great in 
proportion to the [entire] population as the deaf, blind, insane, 
idiotic, paupers, criminal, and dependent children of this country 
put together,” yet these classes, taken together, number in this 
country about half a million, and for their maintenance an annual 
burden is laid upon the public of “not less than seventy-five mill- 
ion dollars” (p. 11). Meanwhile, “there has never been for a 
period of five years any increase in the proportion of paupers to 
population ; while for longer periods there has generally been a 
decrease in the number of the poor as compared with the whole 
population” (p. 83). In attempting the solution of any real 
problem, it is of the first importance to know that it is solvable. 
This Report assures us that, while pauperism is not increasing, 
its burden is sure to be diminished by the systematic effort for 
the education and care of neglected children (p. 93). 





* Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction at the Four- 
teenth Annual Session held in Omaha, Neb., Aug. 25-31, 1887. Edited by Isabel C. 
Barrows. (Boston: G. H. Ellis. $1.50.) 

+ We have marked as points of special interest in this volume the following: the 
summary of evidence respecting prison-labor, p. 111; the result of aiding the poor 
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One comment seems worth appending. We have seen the 
every way hopeful view taken of the darkest of our social prob- 
lems by those who are heart and hand engaged in their actual 
alleviation. It is Utopian and study theorists, especially those of 
foreign birth, who urge upon our alarm the near certainty of a 
war of classes and a revolutionary reconstruction. The plan of 
co-operative industry we have been considering — a sort of com- 
munistic “annex” to the present system — suggests by way of 
contrast that vision of a “co-operative commonwealth” which 
was reviewed in these pages two or three years ago.* That 
enrapturing vision, though of details excessively prosaic, is really 
to be classed as a bit of prophecy, having about the same relation 
to our political or industrial world that the eleventh of Isaiah 
had to that of Judah. Its purely prophetic tone is found in its 
incessant prediction: we have counted sixteen of its “ will-be’s” 
on a single page. But, as soon as we come from the sphere of 
vision to the sphere of fact, we find its amiable author as blind 
as an ancient prophet to the scene before him, while he gazes 
from Zion’s battlement upon the golden or sanguine clouds piled 
against his horizon. Only a foreign dreamer’s serene disregard 
of our historic tradition and remoteness from political passion 
would beget the easy assurance with which his swift hand wipes 
out the boundary lines of States; abolishes all local governments, 
with legists, juries, and courts of law; expunges from the Con- 
stitution executive, senate, and judiciary; and turns our entire 
system into a consolidated Democracy controlled by a one-cham- 
bered Convention like that of Paris in 1783, with perpetual appeal 
to the plédiscite,— and all this, as the simple and facile antece- 
dent, the mere clearing of the ground, for the socialistic recon- 
struction which he appears to expect within the next fifty years! 

How worthless such dreams appear, beside the sober and effect- 
ual work that is done by so many hands,— which work, well done, 


to find self-maintenance, which has added some $1,800,000 to the wealth of the coun- 
try annually (p. 133); the gains to the negroes as a race from the industrial training 
of slavery, as certified by Gen. Armstrong, p. 167; the account of Prof. Adiler’s edu- 
cational system, extending from the ages of three to seventeen (p. 298) ; the change 
in the character of immigration since the Act of 1885, with the danger there may be 
in increasing its severity, pp. 301, 302; the fact that most paupers and dependants in 
our poorhouses are foreigners and hereditary paupers, p. 304; the extremely inter- 
esting notices of Miss Dix and of Mr. Barwick Baker, of Gloucester, Eng., pp. 307-310, 
328-335; the dreadful account of county jails in California, p. 319 ; and the equally 
encouraging results of the Mendicity Society of Blackheath, near London, p. 348. 


* The Co-operative Commonwealth. By Lawrence Gronlund. See Unitarian Re- 
view for September, 1885. 
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anticipates all that is best worth trying for in those vague im- 
aginations! But they are not altogether worthless; since the 
faculty of dreaming is essential to man’s higher life, and where no 
vision is the people perish. On the other hand, we think of the 
colonies that actually built up this Republic; and we see that they 
were in the strictest sense industrial colonies,— little co-opera- 
tive commonwealths: a New England country town of a century 
ago had not so very far outgrown those simple conditions of mut- 
ual help described to us by our English economist. The theory 
he thinks best adapted to meet the case of English pauperism 
to-day is, in its main essential features, just what brought life and 
wealth to grow on the granite ribs of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


CERTAIN CHARITABLE GIFTS. 


It is proverbially easy for a poor man to spend (in imagina- 
tion) another person’s millions for the worthiest, the noblest, and 
the most beneficent objects; these, too, of most pressing and 
immediate need. In fact, some such wishful expenditure is 
already formulated in a sort of public opinion, which accepts 
almost as the payment of a debt the munificent gifts that are 
made every year to public or private uses. A convenient exam- 
ple is that just acknowledged by the mayor of Cambridge in his 
annual message,— gifts amounting to near half a million for the 
noblest municipal objects, from a young citizen who so testifies 
that wealth has its duties as well as its rights. And no summer 
passes without the record made by the heads of our chief univer- 
sities of the gift of many hundreds of thousands for the service 
of the higher education. 

All this is wise, useful, and right. But a thought has been sug- 
gested by it, which is likely to have more emphasis given it in 
a later generation than now. It is, that so large a share of these 
generous benefactions are made to multiply the opportunities 
and cheapen the instruction of our higher classes only, those who, 
in comparison with the great majority, have both wealth and 
leisure. As a matter of economy, it was pointed out, when a 
new classical college was founded last year at Worcester, that 

10 
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the same money would have effected at least twice as much real 
service if it had been added to a great foundation like Harvard 
University. It might, we think, be urged with still greater 
weight, that there is already at Worcester a Technical School of 
admirable efficiency, open to young students on most generous 
conditions, which only wanted that additional million or two to 
make a true People’s College on a grander scale than perhaps 
anything of that sort to be found anywhere. In such cases, scat- 
tering abroad is in large measure a squandering of opportunity. 
But, still more, it is against the genius of this and the coming 
generation, that merely “to them that have it shall be given, and 
they shall have more abundance”; that complementary or orna- 
mental learning shall be still more extravagantly endowed, while 
modern life for the millions is left to pine in lack of provision 
for the soul.* 

One should not be too critical in looking “in the mouth” 
great gifts that are meant to serve any ennobling or useful end. 
But, when it is hinted that eight millions of dollars is the amount 
desired for a Protestant Cathedral in New York, far secluded 
from the noise of commerce and the strife of tongues, the thought 
immediately suggests itself, that the right spot for such an edifice 
would be such as we find it in Vienna and Cologne, where the 
city’s daily life is busiest and most intense; and that the best 
uses of such an edifice would be those that might give blessing 
and help to that daily life for the largest number. Suppose, for 
example, that a block or two about Five Points should be re- 
deemed from squalor and grossness, and filled with “the knowl- 
edge of the glory of the Lord” in the sense in which our century 
understands that phrase,—a “Toynbee Hall” and a “People’s 
Palace” making its cloister and close, instead of the dying or 
dead ecclesiasticisms of bygone architecture. A dear little girl of 
seven, of our acquaintance, was asked by her mother the other 
day what the children talked about at school together. “Mabel,” 
said she, “talks a good deal about God in the street, but I told 
her I thought God would love her better if she didn’t say so 
much about him!” Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
we shall learn, one of these days, how to ordain strength because 


*The best of hints and beginnings of such endowments are found in what Mrs, 
Hemenway has generously sustained in Boston and Felix Adler has more systemat- 


ically developed in New York for the industrial education of the poorest. (The Critic 
at Home.) 
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of the enemy and the avenger, that stand at the door to chastise 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

The first gift made to a populous city of our era, in the name 
of the Highest, should surely be such as touches men’s actual life 
closest and at most points. The noble embankments, the superb 
parks and people’s palaces, that have done so much to redeem 
from its sordid gloom the London of the last thirty years, are in 
large part gifts of the municipality itself—compulsory gifts, 
even, as where the embankment is the roof of a vast canal of nec- 
essary drainage. Mr. Peabody’s great gift was a long step in the 
right direction, but practical and business-like, not ideal, like the 
beneficent soul of the man. What comes nearer to our present 
thought is something to serve as the centre of all best influences 
to flow out upon the higher life of those who (by the touching 
formula of fifty years ago) make “the poorest and most numer- 
ous class” of every population. Such, as we understand it, is 
that which has been projected as the fit pendant of our noble 
denominational building in Boston, itself one of the finest of such 
gifts. Almost within a stone’s throw of it, yet conveniently near 
to some of the most crowded and poorest portions of the city, is 
“the venerable house” which has sheltered the piety of four 
generations, and is still kept open to the uses of Christian wor- 
ship. But, when it lapses from this service, it will not fall into 
the grasp of commerce. It will serve as the centre and nucleus 
of a People’s Home, where society, books, games, and the refine- 
ments of art will be gathered, and the good tidings of the liberal 
faith so long preached there will have a wider efficacy in the joy 
and help of the lowliest lives. Such a home there should be in 
every city of fifty thousand souls. And whoever is so wise in 
his prosperity that he would fain put half a million, or even less, 
“where it will do the most good,” had surely better begin with 
some such thing as that. If it is possible that Christianity shall 
become again the religion of the people, it will be in some 
such way. 


A LINE FROM HUNGARY. 


A letter received from our friends in Transylvania, in connec- 
tion with a Report of “the Consistory meeting of the Hungarian 
Unitarians held in Kolozsvar, on the 9th of October, 1887,” gives 
this glimpse of an incident that stands in pleasant relief against 
the clouds of those stormy Eastern politics: “ We wish to men- 
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tion that, about the end of last month, His Majesty, our King 
[Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria], visited Kolozsvér and 
spent two days here, when our Church also presented herself by 
a deputation expressing homage before His Majesty. The depu- 
tation was received with the greatest cordiality. His Majesty 
visited our college, and expressed his satisfaction at the arrange- 
ment of the college. His Majesty was pleasantly surprised to 
find that some of our professors speak the English language ; and 
when, in connection with this, we informed His Majesty of our 
connection with the English and American Unitarians, he was 
evidently well pleased at it.” We were assured in Transylvania, 
a few years ago, of the absolute reconciliation that has taken 
place between Francis Joseph and his people, and of his personal 
popularity in Hungary, where forty years ago his name was 
coupled with such terms as traitor and tyrant. The hardship of 
the military system, we were told, is the only symptom of the 
imperial rule severely felt: even that seems to be lost in the 
sense of the strong barrier thus set up against Russia; while in 
every other way there is the enjoyment of complete civil, intel- 
lectual, and religious liberty. An intelligent correspondent on 
the Eastern Question, of last June, finds his judgment of events, 
so far, remarkably confirmed. 


A PERSIAN AMBASSADOR ON CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 


A recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette contains a highly 
interesting report of a conversation between Prince Malcom Khan, 
“the enlightened and philosophic Persian Minister, now at the 
Court of St. James,” and a Broad Church clergyman. The re- 
marks of the prince are very pertinent to the subject of our 
mission to Japan: — 


“The condition of our Asiatic masses,” he exclaimed, “full of de- 
graded superstition, needing so much that your civilization might give 
them, is always weighing on my mind. You make no progress with us. 
And why? Your dogmas spoil all. You want to raise other nations: 
you send them missionaries. What impression have you made? Look 
at the Mohammedans, the Chinese, the Hindus,— do you believe in their 
conversion? Never! You send great and wise men out to represent 
you abroad, but the good they might do is stopped. The religion of 
humanity that might move our masses, and take the place of superstition 
and idolatry, is paralyzed for good by your dogmas. Do not think we 
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cannot understand you. Remember,” continued his Excellency, “your 
religion comes from the East; the metaphysics you use are Eastern 
metaphysics, not Western. We can coin dogmas, like you,— better than 
you. We know what you mean, and we will not have your dogmas. 
We will have your benevolence, your charity, your justice and truth, 
your science of health, your railroads, telegraphs, and manufactures. 
We will adopt what is good for us; but, rather than have your Christian 
dogmas, we will have none of these other good things. You force your 
religion upon us: your Trinity, which is abhorred polytheism in our 
eyes; your divinity of Jesus, which is to us idolatry; your eternal 
punishment, which is in the eyes of many enlightened people among 
yourselves a degrading and superstitious belief, and with such like 
things is Christianity associated,— therefore half your efforts to do us 
good are in vain. Tell me, are there no men, leaders, teachers of relig- 
ion, atnong you who can see and understand?” The Persian Minister 
was intensely earnest. “Who,” he asked, “are the heads, the leaders, 
of this liberal Christianity, of which I sometimes hear? Why do none 
of your statesmen, ambassadors, consuls, take up this great question,— 
organize your liberal Christianity? Why cannot you present us with 
what we can accept, or allow us to accept what we can and will, and 
so come into some religious contact with you?” I replied that Maurice 
and Kingsley were names associated with some such wider type of 
religion ; but that, since Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, died, liberal 
Christianity could point to no special centre,—it was a diffused and 
ever-widening influence. “It is a vital’ question,” said the Persian Min- 
ister, “ How long are these dogmas to destroy the very spirit and power 
of your religion abroad? But for them, you might find ready accept- 
ance, and the light of your civilization and religion might spread rapidly 
over dark and distant lands. Will your statesmen and missionaries 
never understand this?” I alluded to the indifferent morality of Chris- 
tians abroad, and the different forms of Christianity which were fighting 
for supremacy, as reasons for our want of success; but, to my surprise, 
his Excellency made rather light of these undeniable blots, and said, 
“ Believe me, neither immorality nor sectarianism is the true cause of 
your failure to push your civilization in Asia and in Mohammedan 
countries. It is your Christian dogmas that offend us. You have a 
remedy. Organize your liberal Christianity, and send it abroad. But 
couch it in the dialect pf our Asiatic races; study their ideals, and make 
them your points of departure; begin with what they love and worship, 
if you would lead them to any higher cult.” 
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THE SACRED BO TREE. 


The London Atheneum of November 12 contains an account 
of the destruction of the most venerable living monument of any 
religion. It was the Bo tree, the Ficus religiosa, under which 
Gautama became the Buddha, the Enlightened One, who had 
overcome the last temptation, and was thenceforward to be an 
apostle to mankind: — 


The most ancient and authentic relic of Gautama, and probably the 
most aged tree in the world, it was shattered in a storm on the 4th of 
October. The district of Anuradhapura had suffered, as it frequently 
does, from a continuous drought of eight months, and on this day the 
inhabitants were bidden by beat of the tom-tom to assemble at the Bo 
tree, and pray for rain. The same night, and apparently before the 
invocation, a storm broke with violence. The main branch of the sacred 
tree was severed, leaving only a stem of four feet. 

As the Bo tree is a semi-sentient being, “worshipful” and “ever 
victorious,” when a part of it dies, it receives last rites similar to those 
paid to kings and priests and the most honored of mankind. It is 
cremated. This ceremony took place with full honors on October 6. 
Early in the morning, two men, called Kapuwas (cutters), arrayed in 
suits of black, arrived at the tree. They covered up their mouths with 
black handkerchiefs, and with a small cross-cut saw divided the broken 
branch. Two tom-tom beaters supplied the music of their craft while 
the ceremony proceeded. The branch was then sawn into convenient 
pieces, and loaded in a cart prepared for this purpose, with a white cloth 
ceiling. Thus was it borne in solemn procession to the Dagoba, where 
the cremation of the local chief priests is wont to be held. The ashes 
were reverently carried to the tank of Tisawewa hard by, and there. 
dissolved. The remnant of the tree now received its appropriate treat- 
ment. Women bore water for the bathing of the bleeding trunk; and, 
on the following night, the Pirit service for the exorcism of evil spirits 
was solemnly performed at the time-honored site. The remaining stem, 
though probably unsightly now, will in time fourish with all the vital- 
ity of the Ficus religiosa. 


A VOICE FROM THE PRISON. 


We observe in the International Record of Charities and 
Correction some testimony which seems to us interesting and 
worth preserving, as showing the possible degree of sympathy 
between the criminal classes proper and the revolutionary social- 
ists. The prompt thronging of the criminal population to swell 
the forces of riot and disorder,— as lately in London,— no mat- 
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ter how plausible its origin, is a symptom which the police have 
always to count upon, but it is quite misleading as evidence of 
any community of motive; and whatever throws light on the 
actual state of mind among the dangerous classes of modern 
society has its value to the serious student of such things. We 
copy here a portion of the testimony referred to: — 


After the execution of the anarchists in Chicago, we addressed letters 
to a number of wardens of prisons in different parts of the country, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, what impression their fate had 
made upon prisoners. The general tenor of the replies received indi- 
cates that the convicts in our penitentiaries and houses of correction did 
not feel the sympathy for the anarchists that they might have felt for 
criminals of their own class. The motives which actuate an ordinary 
criminal are very different from those which make an anarchist: the 
professional thief wants men to accumulate property, in order that he 
may have the opportunity to steal it, and thus enrich himself. As a 
rule, a thief does not commit any act of violence which he can avoid, 
because he fears the punishment which would follow; neither does he 
destroy property which he cannot convert to his own use. But, without 
making further remarks of our own, we give our readers the replies re- 
ceived by us, as follows : — 


One writer says : — 


The only noticeable effect, as far as we could discover, was an almost 
entire unanimity in favor of hanging all who had received the death 
sentence; but there were no special manifestations, no seeming “ ques- 
tioning of the law,” so to speak. There was an apparent and, on the 
part of a few, an expressed regret that the governor had commuted the 
sentences of Fielden and Schwab. ... Labor troubles, strikes, lock-outs, 
etc., are always felt inside of prisons of the character of this, where in- 
mates are changed every thirty days, and where it is impossible to pre- 
vent communications being received from outside. Prisoners invariably 
side with the supposed interests of the working classes, and often show 
their disapproval of any efforts made by the authorities to prevent work- 
ingmen from obtaining their aims. We felt this influence keenly be- 
fore the Haymarket massacre, but since that event we have not noticed 
any such manifestations of special interest in Jabor troubles. 


Another writes: — 


I entirely agree with you as to the sympathy existing between pris- 
oners: there is no doubt about that. But in so far as the news of the 
fate of the anarchists having made any marked impression on the con- 
victs here, if there has been any question, I have been unable to trace it. 
... I have a better opinion of the average convict than to suppose he 
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would be in sympathy with anarchy. I have no doubt that, if I were to 
assemble the convicts here to-day, and ask them whether they consider 
the fate of the executed anarchists just or not, a large majority would 
promptly reply that it was just, and that they richly deserved their fate. 


Other testimonies are: — 


I have talked with a number of officers and men, and they say that 
they have seen nothing that would show any interest in the matter on 
the part of the convicts. There were a few expressions from the pris- 
oners that the anarchists deserved death, and were well put out of the 
way.” ‘Current newspapers are excluded in our prison, so that the sen- 
sational accounts of the anarchists’ fate did not reach the inmates. 
Doubtless they learned of the tragedy, but not in a manner calculated 
to excite any special interest; at least, no special interest has been 
observed.” “We did not pay any attention to our prisoners in regard 
to the hanging of the anarchists. But a great many of the long-term men 
spoke of it to their guards, and almost invariably they thought it unjust. 
And on that day, and for some time after, they looked sullen and 
gloomy. 


AN AGNOSTIC SERMON. 


It was an impressive spectacle the other evening, when Felix 
Adler, by invitation of the Philosophical Club, addressed a Har- 
vard audience in Sanders Theatre. That most charming and 
hospitable of halls offered its best listening capacity to a lay ser- 
mon, of great eloquence and vigor, on “ethics and culture.” The 
address was a most effectiye plea against the conventional ethics 
that puts up with false standards of purity, integrity, and public 
virtue, and that notion of culture which tends to an elegant 
dilettantism, and is the standing peril of a purely academic train- 
ing. Undue emphasis seemed to us to be laid upon two points. 
It was well enough to urge that the horizon which shuts in our 
vision forbids all pretence to knowledge of the Absolute; and 
that virtue rests upon a foundation made for it in the constitu- 
tion of things, not by any pious dogmatizing. But there was a 
fallacy in urging that the pursuit not of Truth, but of self-devel- 
opment, makes the right motive of the scholar; and in saying 
that our highest notion of life and its duties is had when Relig- 
ion is left out. At most, it should have been “speculative relig- 
on” that can be omitted from a true scheme of life. And this 
was what the speaker really meant; since he went on to speak of 
service and worship of the Ideal in the universe and in life, 
which, in the decay of speculative theology, is to great —_- 
tudes the only attainable — in our day. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


WASSON’S POEMS. 


For many years since first I chose my own teachers, two men 
of my country have been my guides and preceptors above all 
others. Truly, I have sat at their feet; for, as in age they were 
far beyond me, and might have held me a babe, so in wisdom 
and knowledge they kept their advantage, and I have been as 
a child blest in their company. One of these men is not to be 
mentioned in this presence, because, as Bacon says, “discourse 
ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man.” The 
other was David Wasson, whose poems now I speak of. Of this 
book, which is a volume of real poetry (by which, as I wish to 
say, I mean poetical in both form and substance, thought and ex- 
pression), I have read every word with so increasing an admira- 
tion as I fear I shall not be able to set forth in this short article ; 
for merely to speak the words of praise were little, without bring- 
ing after them the whole poems and passages that are praised. 
At least, no way could be so worthy as to cull the beauties, and 
set them one after another, that the poet thus might speak for 
himself. But here I find two difficulties: first, that I have 
marked very many passages which have won my admiration for 
their thought or for their language or, more often, for both 
joined, and also for their emotion; and, secondly, that many 
which I have marked,— and those by no means the least excel- 
lent,— on reading again, I know not how to quote, because they 
cannot be torn from their places. They strike the reader with 
wonderful grace or power as in the page he lights on them, with 
what goes before to bring them and what comes after to attend 
them; and so he marks them at once. But, on reviewing them 
for quotation, he finds the glow gone; and he must read the 
before and after again, before the passage is alight as at first. 
This difficulty in quotation I have noticed very often, and always 
it is the greater by as much as the poet or the writer is greater in 
thought ; for all is one in such a writer, and a unity, like a body 
(of which no small part cut off is fair), and not a heap of frag- 
ments. 

With whatsoever difficulty, however, these poems command 
such speech as I may have by their great beauty and their singu- 

1 
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lar nobleness. There are three long poems, long at least as 
compared to the others. The “Babes of God” — the longest — 
fills but thirty-five pages of large type. I see that Mrs. Cheney, 
in her excellent preface, calls it “the most striking and impor- 
tant of these poems.” I must say it seems not so to me, yet a 
noble flight,—noble in thought, but, to my own mind, higher still 
in flight of imagination. It is a treatment of the use of conflict 
in the world and of the problem of evil. These lines from the 
poem will set forth its purpose :— 

. “ Virtue will begin 
Of Godhood and of Limitation born,— 
Virtue, the marvel of the universe. 


“ Good, 
That still implies and still consumes the bad, 
As on dark fuel feeds the shining flame.” 


“Orpheus” is the name of another of the longer poems, setting 
forth with great beauty the loss of Eurydice by the one back- 
.ward glance of Orpheus. I think the opening is very beautiful. 
But the moral height of the poem is reached in the passage near 
the end, where Orpheus declares that he will not take'any “spousal 
bond ” again, though the “Thracian women come craving.” The 
god says nobly: — 
“ The wine of Gods is spilled,— 

Is spilled, alas, forever from my cup! 

But never, by a baser draught profaned, 

Shall it ascend to meet and shame my lips, 

Howe’er they thirst. Since only in despair 

I may be true to birth and blood divine, 

Let it have welcome. Be despair my hope 

And heart's content. Delight is mine no more; 

But better than delight remains,— a heart, 

Abiding in its right without reward.” 
The Italics are ours. 

But to me the noblest of the longer poems, and indeed of the 
whole book, excepting, perhaps, two or three of the sonnets, is 
“The Confession.” This poem will have intense meaning and 
rare beauty for one who has been able in life to draw near to 
persons. I remember well it made my admiration leap up eigh- 
teen years ago, when it appeared in the Radical. After reading 
it again, I hunted up my old copy, and found it marked all over 
with memoranda of my delight in it, and these against the pas- 
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sages which in my new reading, after eighteen years, I had 
marked again,— perhaps no little test of real value. The poem 
treats of the healing light let in on cynical despair through 


“The mystic windows of eternity, 
Ineffable in depth, divine in calm,” 


which were a beloved woman’s eyes, yet, when fitst giving path 
to the healing light, not beloved nor even known, but the eyes 
of a stranger, transmitting the eternal facts which were no aliens 
to the beholder’s soul. The end is that he came to see in that 
light that 

“ The basest man is better than his act.” 


I would pause willingly to dwell on the beautiful traits of this 
poem ; but, as they are the virtues that pervade all these poems, 
it will be better so to speak of them as shining in all the book 
rather than in any one poem of it. There are a number of son- 
nets, all of them lofty and many of them wonderfully strong in 

thought and full of emotion,—splendid. Then follow many lyrics, 
~ of which some already have grown classic, like “Ideals” and “ All’s 
Well.” “Alls Well” is widely known as a glorious song; and, 
indeed, some stanzas of it are hard to match, especially the open- 
ing two and the closing one, which seem to me surpassing. Yet, 
as a whole, I would rank “Ideals” as higher,—a little more 
sustained, if not a loftier flight, and to my mind level with 
its title. 

But, from this little about particular poems, I come to speak 
of them all together; for I wish loyally to use my space to state 
the characteristics and quality of them all as one work of the 
noble author. And, indeed, as I have said, the same fine traits 
run through them all, of which first I will mention a certain 
massiveness of thought, which is the more notable in these poems 
that it is unusual in poetry. Even in the lighter pieces and 
freer lyrics of the volume, the same trait appears. If any song 
of them all seem to fly high and swiftly, it is not by reason of 
the light body of it, which any wings would carry, but by reason 
of the great wings which will carry any body. As illustration, 
I might quote many of the sonnets; as, for example, the one 
called “Expression,” which is a fine poetical statement of the 
philosophical fact that exact truth by measure is not always 
exact truth by effect, but indeed may be the opposite of it; and, 
again, the sonnet called “Natural Selection,” — a radiant and 
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beautiful one,— after reading which one cries, “ Who says the 
new science cannot sing?” I will quote entire, for both its 
thought and its language, the sonnet called “ Pride” : — 


“ Could one ascend with an unheard-of flight, 
And skyward, skyward, without limit soar, 
As if the pinion of a god he wore, 

Tilf earth were left a dwindling star, whose light 

Flew faint upon his track,— at last his height 
All height would vanquish. There in deeps of space 
Were neither upper nor inferior place ; 

Distinction’s little zone below him quite. 

Oh! happy dreams of such a soul have I, 

And softly to my heart of him I sing, 

Whose seraph pride all pride doth overwing, 
Soars unto meekness, reaches low by high, 
And, as in grand equalities of the sky, 

Stands level with the beggar and the king.” 


Again, for its power, I will quote a passage from “The Con- 
fession ” : — 
“Fooled with despair, thus loitered I that eve 
Along the lone way by the river-side, 
And wondered whether all the worlds are rich 
In such a plenitude of pauper souls ; 
And, guessing all no better tenanted, 
I jeered at Nature, asked the dame if she 
Were proud of these her houses in the heavens, 
Lived in by life’s disgraces, such as blot 
A space else innocent,— waste worlds, all waste, 
Infested, not inhabited, I said; 
While all the golden cohorts of the sun 
Charged from the west on my despair, and rained 
Their bright blades vainly on its mail of steel.” 


Sometimes appears a strange, uncommon power of shooting 
forth, as if by primary creation, a vast conception, with but dim 
form; an immensity of intent, with yet no somewhat that could 
be uttered. A splendid instance is the following from the 
“ Babes of God” : — 


** Meanwhile, a smothered moan, wild, weird, and dim, 
Vast, dubious, and awful, rose,— a moan 
Of dim and dumb desire,— desire that hath 
No eye, no tongue, no sense nor knowledge, knows 
Not e’en itself, yet is, and measureless, 
Tameless and terrible to apprehend. 
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As when near tra the Sicilian hears 

A humming horror underground, so low 

A whisper drowns it, yet no thunder-burst 

Of loud artillery near at hand should be 
Worthy to name beside it, for it goes forth — 
As to him seems — through earth and heaven, jars 
The sun in heaven, makes the planet quail 
Beneath his feet, so came that moan of pain, 
Of lust and longing, from th’ abyss; so low, 
So dim, so hushed, no coward whisper were ; 
Yet more the ear it filled than all the din 
The wars and thunders of a thousand years 
Could make, concentred to a single roar.” 


Another trait of all the poems is great purity of thought and 
feeling, matched fitly with the poet’s pure English. Yet this 
purity is not to be conceived as cold; for truly the poems brim 
with emotion,— indeed, this is a very marked trait of them,— yet 
with that noble reserve and that dignity whici’ undrapes not too 
much, reminding the reader of Wordsworth’s saying,— 

“The gods approve 
A fervent not ungovernable love.” 


Instances are the poems called “Geordie,” — very beautiful, and 
not only tender in human feeling, but where to find a song to a 
child marked by deeper piety I know not; and the song called 
“ Joy-month,” which was in memory of the same Geordie, and is 
nothing short of a true ecstasy. The sonnet to the First Colored 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers (the Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment) is as full of glowing emotion as of strong thought. The 
poems of love have a union of great emotion and of spirituality, 
which falls in no wise short of being glorious. The poem called 
“The Bride” runs like a brook with pathos to whatsoever soul 
has an experience or else, without experience, nature which can 
interpret it; but either the experience or nature needs must be 
deep. So runs the sonnet called “Great Love,” in which the 
thought is that love must be able to hold love to a high ideal. 
The thought is nobly uttered, and with a strength that brings to 
the heart the companion thought that a lover looks his fairest to 
his love in the act of noble expostulation. For further instance, 
I will quote the noble sonnet called “ Defiance” : — 
“ Time's wonted ravage shall not touch my love. 
His wrath I challenge, his assault defy. 
Rust gathered never on the blue above, 
Nor blearing film upon day’s golden eye. 
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Earth and the heavens have gems that are eterne, 

The ruby whitens not with bleach of years, 
Ever Orion and his brothers burn, 

Nor even despair itself their fading fears. 
Oh! would he say, who all truth did discern, 

That you, then, stars of my heart’s heaven, may die? 
Or can that heart its secret quite unlearn, 

Nor be illumined when your light is nigh? 
Though Time o’ercame the skies, their azure staining, 
Time’s lord were Love, immortal and unwaning.” 


This high emotional element in a certain combination with 
thought blooms in what Mrs. Cheney calls Wasson’s “glorious 
optimism.” This trait (and what nobler one?) runs through all 
the poems. They are full of hope, courage, and splendid defi- 
ance. The poet’s soul is an Ivanhoe ringing his naked lance on 
any affronting shield of fact for mortal combat, with no quar- 
ter and no fear. Such expressions as these abound, and are 
examples : — 

“ Ever the whole is whole, 
The one and all, the singer and the song.” 


“ That precious reverence for the race of man- 
Which he is rich that hath,— that wanteth, poor.” 


“ Be resolute, O soul! nor let the sight 
And sufferance of human baseness cause 
To perish thy good thoughts of human-kind. 
Oh! if the race of man be naught, why shines 
The sun with that divine expenditure 
Of golden day? Why do the eternal stars 
Smile from their silent thrones through night and space? 
Why yon benignity of azure bend 
Sweet shelter o'er man’s life? False are they, false? 
Yea, do the heavens lie? and are the stars ~ 
Tongues of an infinite hypocrisy?” 


And the following noble lines from the sonnet to Charles 
Sumner : — 
“Ever Accident 
Upon a day the garment it has lent 
Strips off, makes beggars of its kings anon. 
Thou and the stars eternal, inly fed 
From God’s own bosom with celestial light, 
Must needs emit the glory in ye bred; 
Alike it is your nature to be bright. 
And I, while thou art shining overhead, 
Know God is with us in the gloomy night.” 
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The thought of the immortal life so runs through all this poetry 
that I have marked no less than seven places where especiallly it 
is discoursed of, and yet these are not all. Here are lines from 
“The Plover”: — 

“ Deemed you the sun, in shining, 
Shined for the living alone? 
Deemed of the dead as resigning 
Love’s and laughter’s tone?” 


And from “ The Confession ” : — 


“ Meeting and parting there for us had end. 
He sailed, nor landed but on shores unseen. 
Not now the loud Atlantic, not the waste 
Of clamoring waters, but the mystic sea 
Divides which girts this island men call Time.” 


And from “Seen and Unseen”: — 


“ Life loveth life and good; then trust 
What most the spirit would it must. 
Deep wishes in the heart that be 
Are blossoms of necessity.” 


And from a very lovely poem to an unnamed friend : — 


“T will not idly grudge to Time and Change 
And Death their little perquisite, nor make 
Ignoble quarrel, listing to reclaim 
Their seasonable spoil. But you and I— 

How part they who are one, made one in love? 
Here and hereafter,— love knows not the words ; 
Let Time be modest, claiming but his own!” 


And also two sonnets given wholly to the thought,— namely, 
“Time’s Household” and “Delusion,” both very excellent. I 
quote “Time’s Household,” though in trivial criticism I will say 
that I think the last line is not worthy of the strength of the 
sonnet :— 
“Time is a lowly peasant, with whom bred 
Are sons of kings of an immortal race. 
Their garb to their condition they debase, 
Eat of his fare, make on his straw their bed ; 
Conversing, use his homely dialect 
(Giving the words some meaning of their own). 
Till, half forgetting purple, sceptre, throne, 
Themselves his children mere they nigh suspect. 
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And when, divinely moved, one goes away, 
His royal right and glory to resume, 
Loss of his rags appears his life's decay. 
He weeps, and his companions mourn his doom. 
Yet doth a voice in every bosom say, 
‘So perish buds while bursting into bloom.’ ” 


The poems abound in fine, brief expressions, of which are the 
following, Italics being ours : — 
“ There 
Daily a company of wisest spirits, 
Majestic, meek, and sage, unite their hearts.” 


“ Thought sat at feast perpet 


“ Words that long have been 
The idle guests of memory leap to wed 
Heart-feeling.” 


“ And when he spoke there seemed no joy, 
Calling, nor use in life, but listening.” 


“ Lying in stillness of a death that ne’er 
Was life,— of cove born unto death from out 
A womb of death. 


“ And of my fault I made a sepulchre, 
Hollowed with self-confession, and therein 
Gave to oblivion the fault of all.” 


“ Of thine own sin thy censure is begot. 
Knaves damn themselves beneath their neighbor's name.” 


“ Thou mankind's lover, whom to name my friend 
Were prodigal as on myself to spend 
A public wealth for myriads designed.” 


“ And make the best thought of his privacy 
A public deed, though treason plot and roar.” 


“ And the deep blue eye, so brooding calm, 
So wealthy with woman-store.” 


“ The ear is self-same with the music, 
Beam with vision, eye with sun.” 
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Exquisite descriptions are not rare: indeed, fancy and picture- 
power are conspicuous. Here are examples, the Italics ours : — 


“*Mid the high tops 
Of silent pines, the sleeping air half wakes, 
And breathes among the boughs a dream of sound.” 


“ The birds made royal revel, singing Day 
To dewy couch and Night to jewelled throne ; 
The air was liquid heaven that a god 
Had blessed inhaling, and the zephyr might 
Have been the fanning of an angel’s wing 
To cool the sleep of some Elysian babe. 
Below the river’s western bank, the sky 
Arched under sweetly, and against it trees — 
Maple and upland oak and feathery elm — 
Stood out inverse, and swayed with such a grace 
Of subtlest undulation that the eye 
Believed them breathing ; while around were green 
And bloom and blowing beauty of the time ; 
Oh, ’twas the brimming hour of all the year!” 


‘“‘ Like as when a sleeper wakes 
At midnight, echoing with a dream of music, 
And cannot tell if ’tis a far-off strain 
Borne subtly to the sense, or if, perchance, 
The footprints of his sounding dreams abide 
Upon the shores of waking thought.” 


Noble thoughts continually emerge everywhere in very strong 
expression : — 


“ Alas for him, then, who from childhood lacks 
All genial recognition of his spirit, 
All valuing of his value ; deemed, when truest, most 
Perverse ; when wisest, purest in his faith, 
Or fool or felon ; for his virtue still 
Dishonored !” 


“For could the wave flow backward, could 
Pure world prevail o’er spirit once, no pause 
Should ever come to its encroachment ; on 
And on ’twould flow in horrible victory, 

The barriers being broken; and, at last, 
Godhood itself must feed the maw of world.” 
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“ Nor yet I called her mine. How could I dare? 
Mine as the sky the eagle’s, when he floats 
Amid its deeps! Mine as the sun of June 
Is propertied by the cup he paints with gold, 
Or morning by the birds, whose folded sleep 
Her soft ray touches till it flower in song!” 


The touches of fine fancy, of pictures, and also of vivid 
thoughts, pressed as by a great weight into a few words, some- 
times only two or three words, so does his weight of soul press 
on his language,— these, I say, recall to me a very fine picture of 
Wasson which I have in my mind,—a sight of him I had when 
once I sat very near him, yet not by his side, but where I could 
see his face while he was listening to a lecture marked by many 
brief touches that were song-like. At every such place, instantly 
my ear caught a little sound breaking from his lips; and, this 
attracting a glance, I saw the face alight with his great pleasure. 
It was this that made for him his world, which never to him was 
poor or lone, unpopular, sick, in pain, or blind, though he was all 
of these. And when we walk at any time in such a despair-sick 
world (and few there are who never do), and we know not our- 
selves truly, ah! what should we do without the poets to tell us 
what in truth we do feel and think? 

J. Vv. B. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. In two volumes. pp. xvi, 340, 
and vii, 373. Longmans, Green & Co. London and New York. 

Mr. Lang, whose Custom and Myth, and whose article on Mythology 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, together with several articles in the 
current reviews, are familiar to students of comparative religion, if to no 
others, here presents us with the elaborate work for which all these pre- 
vious writings have evidently been preparatory studies. It is not, he 
advises us, “a key toall mythologies,” after the manner of Mr. Casaubon 
in “ Middlemarch,” or even after the more scientific manner of modern 
scholarship. 

In religion and myth, Mr. Lang distinguishes in a broad way “two 
factors,— the factor which we now regard as rational and that which we 
moderns regard as irrational.” “Even in the myths of savages there is 
much that still seems rational and transparent. If the savages tell us 
that some wise being taught them all the simple arts of life, the use of 
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fire, of the bow and arrow, the barbing of hooks, and so forth, we under- 
stand them at once. Nothing can be more natural than that man should 
believe in an original inventor of the arts, and should tell tales about the 
imaginary discoverers if the real heroes be forgotten. So far all is 
plain sailing. But, when the savage goes on to say that he who taught 
the use of fire or who gave the first marriage laws was a rabbit, or a 
crow, or a dog, or a beaver, or a spider, then we are at once face to face 
with the element in myths which seems to us irrational. Again, among 
civilized people, we read of the pure, all-seeing Varuna in the Vedas, to 
whom sin is an offence. We read of Indra, the lord of thunder, borne 
in his chariot, the giver of victory, the giver of wealth to the pious. 
Here, once more, all seems pvatural and plain. The notion of a deity 
who guides the whirlwind and directs the storm, a god of battles, a god 
who blesses righteousness, is familiar to us and intelligible; but when 
we read how Indra drank himself drunk, and committed adulteries with 
Asura women, and got himself born from the same womb as a bull, and 
changed himself into a quail or a ram, and suffered from the most abject 
physical terror, and so forth, then we are among myths no longer readily 
intelligible. Here, we feel, are irrational stories, of which the original 
ideas, in their natural sense, can-hardly have been conceived by men in a 
pure aud rational early civilization.” Kindred examples from Greek 
mythology will at once suggest themselves. 

Leaving out of consideration the rational element in primitive faith, 
Mr. Lang sets himse!f the task of accounting for the irrational element. 
His explanation is, in one word, “survival.” The gross, absurd, or fan- 
tastic stories which form the staple of savage mythology, and are still a 
conspicuous element in barbaric and semi-civilized thought of the gods, 
have a natural origin. The time comes when a Plato or a Plutarch re- 
jects these tales, told by poets, as incredible and utterly unworthy. But 
it is not the poets who are to blame for dwelling on the amours of Zeus 
or relating the civil wars of Olympus. Nor are these tales the true his- 
tory of demons, who usurped the place of gods, and deluded men into 
worshipping their unworthiness, as some have thought. The scientific 
explanation is found in the mind of the savage, which is prone to belief 
in magic and sorcery, curious like the child, and, like the child-mind, 
credulous, convinced that animals, plants, and things have souls, and 
that these souls can change from form to form, death always being an 
unnatural event. The savage constructs, then, his cosmogony and his 
theology under these conditions of his thinking. Consecrated by the 
strong, conservative force of his religious instincts, these cosmogonies 
and mythologies persist long after the beliefs on which they were founded 
have weakened or disappeared. Such was the theory of the Christian 
Father Eusebius, and it was developed in a very ingenious fashion by 
Fontenelle in the last century. 

Mr. Lang, as a worthy disciple of Mr. E. B. Tylor, whose chapters on 
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these matters in his “ Primitive Culture” are familiar, has worked out 
this thesis of survival with great fulness of illustration, cogency of argu- 
ment, and charm of style. After stating his solution of irrational my- 
thology, he opens with two chapters on the mental condition of savages, 
exhibiting in detail the confusion of themselves with nature which they 
make, and the witness of Totemism. Nature-myths which account for 
sun and moon, thunder, and all the other phenomena of the elements, 
are the first to be explained. Mr. Lang is not a fanatical anthropologist. 
He assigns a large place to the solar myth, and the dawn is allowed to 
play a sufficient part. The element of truth in Max Miiller’s “ disease- 
of-language theory ” is also recognized. But, as he proceeds to examine 
the Aryan and non-Aryan myths of the origin of the world and of man, 
it becomes plainer and plainer that neither philology nor meteorology, 
nor both together, can account for the greater portion of existing mythol- 
ogies, as we study them in literature or in the savage tribes of to-day. 
With the closing chapter of his first volume, Mr. Lang turns to the 
myths of the gods in particular. Beginning with the gods of the lowest 
races, such as Cagn, the grasshopper deity of the Bushmen, he surveys 
in turn the divine myths of the American red men, the Aztecs, the 
Egyptians, the Aryans, and the Greeks. The comparative method here 
comes into full play; and side by side with Indra, born from a cow, is 
set Heitsi Eibib, the repulsive god of the Hottentot. This is the core 
of Mr. Lang’s work, where, after rather too many preliminary explana- 
tions and repetitions, he settles down to his work of explaining the 
mythologies of the nations under the theory of “survival.” It seems to 
us @ very convincing argument: its weight lies much in the accumulation 
of details, to which we can do no justice here. 

Mr. Lang has not proceeded on the assumption that every primitive 
belief must be false, because it is primitive. The persistent element of 
religious feeling he respects, and shares himself. His task has been to 
show how “ at all times the undying savage in the soul of man has been 
quick to revive and reassert itself in myth. Spiritual pbilosophies die 
and decay; and in their twilight the earliest and the rudest creeds — 
‘ spiritualism,’ polytheism, fetishism, mystic mummery and magic — again 
and again reappear.... Man can never be certain that he has expelled 
the savage from his temples and from his heart; yet even the lowest 
known savages, in hours of awe and of need, lift their hands and their 
thoughts to their Father, and to ours, who is not far from any one of us.” 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion is a contribution of great value to the 
science of comparative mythology. It forms an important supplement 
to Mr. Tylor’s work in this field. It will have all the more acceptance 
because of the literary talent in prose and verse which has made Mr. 
Lang a favorite author of the day, and which is conspicuous throughout 
these fascinating and persuasive volumes. 
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Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus Bar Abba? By Henry Pratt, M.D.— 
“* Whom will ye that I release unto you? Jesus, the Barabbas, or Jesus, 
that is called the Christ?’ In this reading, Jesus, the Barabbas, is con- 
trasted with Jesus that is called the Christ, to show that the robber they 
symbolized under this figure had stolen the name of Jesus while imput- 
ing to him the office of the Christ. ... Who could the robber there fig- 
ured have been but the personator who had appeared as the risen Christ, 
and commanded the foundation of Christianity?” Let this quotation 
serve as a proof of Dr. Pratt’s powers as an exegete. As an etymologist, 
he identifies Ard-Jonna, as he writes it, with John, and by such-like evi- 
dence he demonstrates that “ the legends of Jezeus Krishna, of Gautama 
Buddha, and of Jesus Christ ” have been blended in our Gospels. Sober 
people, who stil! retain some ability to discriminate things which differ, 
are not “ those capable of receiving its message,” to whom this fantastic 
volume is dedicated. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Talks to Young Men, with Asides to Young Women. By Robert Coll- 
yer.— This volume of pulpit addresses to young men, appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. W. H. Baldwin of the Boston Christian Union, is 
the gift of a preacher whose poet-heart is always young, and whose wisest 
counsels have sprung from his own manly experience. He discourses of 
Godlike Temptations, of the New Name, of Life in the Spirit, of Noble 
Anger, and the Companionship of Good Books with most persuasive 
ton gue .Neither a stoic nor an ascetic, he declares the duty of sleep, the 
curse of debt, and the beauty of self-denial. Mr. Collyer’s felicity of 
illustration from life and from letters is nowhere greater than in these 
admirable lectures. (Lee & Shepard.) 


A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in “ Present Relig- 
ion.” By Sara S. Hennell.— This pamphlet appears to be the closing 
chapter of Miss Hennell’s elaborate work on Present Religion, which 
has been so long in preparation that, if one were inclined to be facetious, 
he might say the religion would probably be past before the whole work 
were present. To Miss Hennell’s thoroughly constructive summary in 
its essential features we can take little exception. But her hypothesis 
of “deudromorphism” and “chelonomorphism” we should respectfully 
decline to entertain, as uncouth and fanciful. (London: Triibner & Co.) 


Whatever Is, Was. By George A. Young.— Five hundred pages of 
humorous farrago concerning Darwinism and Spencerianism from Profes- 
sors Jubal, Credo, and Yag, and a negro preacher Congo, would be rather 
too much of a good thing, if it were good; and, in fact, much of Mr. 
Young's volume is on the same low level with “ Bob Bangyoursouls’s ” 
lectures. He finds the missing link in the ant-world,—a suggestion not 
without some point. If Mr. Young would subject his matter to an ex- 
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treme condensation which would squeeze out the frequent silliness, he 
could give us a bright and humorous volume on Evolution, which it 
would be a pleasure to read. San Francisco: (A. J. Leary.) 


Within and Without.— The author of this “ philosophical, lego-ethical, 
and religious romance ” modestly informs us, in his preface, that it is “a 
work of art” and “crowded with thoughts.” Two pages of “summary” 
seem to indicate a portentous metaphysical treatise in the guise of a 
novel; but, looking the book over thoroughly, we find it to be a second- 
rate story, evidently by a beginner in the art of fiction, in which a num- 
ber of pages contain disquisitions by one of the characters, that dress up 
in philosophical garb thoughts now the commonplaces of liberal think- 
ing. The title refers to life within the conditions of human existence, 
and faith in the life beyond them. (J. Thompson Gill, Chicago.) 


From Messrs. Lee & Shepard we have received half a dozen dainty 
little volumes, called Golden Miniatures, which are reproductions on a 
small scale of the volumes of single celebrated poems issued by them as 
gift books. Gray’s “ Elegy,” “ The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” “ Ring 
out, Wild Bells,” “That Glorious Song of Old,” “ Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?” and “ It was the Calm and Silent Night,” are book- 
lets in which the illustrations suffer very little from the diminished size. 
Indeed, the form strikes one as more appropriate than a larger one. 


The Art of Projecting, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, is the second edition of 
a very useful and thorough “Manual of Experimentation in Physics, 
Chemistry and Natural History, with the Porte Lumiére and Magic Lan- 
tern.” This new edition points out the practicable uses of the electric 
light, and presents a full series of experiments in illustration of vor- 
tex rings. The apparatus used is fully described, with directions for 
making such as need not be bought. The directions are explicit, the illus- 
trations many, and the whole volume a model of its kind. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


The Principles of the Art of Conversation. By J. P. Mahaffy.— Prof. 
Mahaffy thinks that the art of good talk, like the art of making a 
sound argument or a brilliant speech, has some scientific principles which 
it is well to know, although no amount of mere study of them can ever 
make a great converser. His two-page analysis of these principles is 
quite a formidable introduction to a booklet which will be found very 
pleasant reading by all cultivated people, whether they fiud anything 
especially new in it or not. Prof. Mahaffy cannot write unattractively, 
if he would. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French Revolution: a Study by Lawrence 
Gronlund. Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 261.—As a narrative, this volume 
is condensed, vigorous, and very interesting. It is a study of that great 
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revolutionary crisis from a point of view as novel and unpopular in our 
day as Carlyle’s was in his; and, with nothing of the astonishing vivid- 
ness and power of that, it is far more instructive in tracing the undercur- 
rent below the confusing and dazzling series of events. It is also doc- 
trinaire in a far more definite and positive sense, being avowedly a com- 
panion piece, or illustrative sequel, to the author’s Co-operative Common- 
wealth, the best recognized popular text-book of socialistic ideas and aims 
in this country — of which more hereafter. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. By James Marti- 
neau, D.D. (In two volumes. Price 24s. Clarendon Press.) 

Enigmas of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, 
M.A. (London: David Stott. To be noticed.) 

God without Religion. Deism and Sir James Stephen. By William 
Arthur. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony to Primitive Christian- 
ity. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Every-day Christian Life; or, Sermons by the Way. By Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar. (Whittaker.) 

Ethical Forecasts. By W. F. Revell. 


History and Biography. 

Geschichte Irans. By A. von Gutschmid. 

The Makers of Venice. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 

Victor Cousin. By Jules Simon. (George Routledge.) 

The Real History of the Rosicrucians. By A. E. Waite. (Bouton.) 

The Social History of England. By Louise Creighton. (Rivingtons.) 

History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 1259-1793. By Prof. 
J. E. T. Rogers. Vols. V. and VI., 1583-1703. (Clarendon Press.) 

A new edition of J. R. Green’s admirable Short History of the English 
People will soon be published, under the supervision of Mrs. Green, who 
has confined herself to the correction of minor mistakes. 


Miscellaneous. 


Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia. By Sir Henry 
Layard. (Murray.) 

Addresses. By the late Edward Thring, Master of Uppingham. 

Letters of David Ricardo to T. R. Malthus, 1810-1823. Edited by 
James Bonar. (Clarendon Press.) 

Homer’s Odyssey done into English Verse. Vol. II. By William 
Morris. 
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A new edition of Chaucer, in six volumes, will be edited by Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall and Mr. A. W. Pollard. Only the undoubtedly genuine poems 
will be included, but the prose works will be given. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Count Tolstoi, given in the Fort- 
nightly Review for last December, is mainly concerned with the novelist, 
and particularly with Anna Karénina; but we extract the following 
passages of interest to our readers from the closing pages: “ Whatever 
else we have or have not in Count Tolstoi, we have at least a great soul 
and a great writer. In his Biblical exegesis, in the criticism by which 
he extracts and constructs his Five Commandments of Christ which are 
to be the rule of our lives, I find much which is questionable along with 
much which is ingenious and powerful. For the present, I limit myself 
to a single criticism only,—a general one. Christianity cannot be 
packed into any set of commandments. Christianity is a source. No 
one supply of water and refreshment that comes from it can be called 
the sum of Christianity. It is a mistake, and may lead to much error, 
to exhibit any series of maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as the ultimate sum and formula into which Christianity may be run up; 
and the reason mainly lies in the character of the founder of Christianity, 
and in the nature of his utterances. Not less important than the teach- 
ings given by Jesus is the temper of their giver,— his temper of sweet- 
ness and reasonableness, of epieikeia. Count Tolstoi has, perhaps, not 
done well in abandoning the work of the poet and artist ; and he might 
with advantage return to it. Yet his work signalizes him as one of the 
most marking, interesting, and sympathy-inspiring men of our time.” 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Life of George Washington. Studied Anew. By E. E. Hale, 
D.D. (Putnams.) 

Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, Astronomer and General. A Biograph- 
ical Narrative. By his son, F. A. Mitchel. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

There is announced for early publication a History of Co-operation 
in the United States, itself written on the co-operative plan, the various 
parts of the country being assigned to five different writers,—E. W. 
Bemis, Albert Shaw, Amos G. Warner, D. R. Randall, and Charles H. 
Shinn, all graduates of the Johns Hopkins University. The work, to 
judge by portions already issued, will be an important contribution to 
economic science, and an aid to practical workers in this field. 

The December issue of the Political Science Quarterly has valuable 
articles on “ Profits under Modern Conditions,” by Prof. J. B. Clark, on 
the “Natural Rate of Wages,” by F. H. Giddings, and on “ Local Gov- 
ernment in England,” by F. J. Goodnow. In the department of book 
reviews will be found (p. 706) a brief history of the famous phrases, 
“ Laissez faire,” “ Laissez passer.” 





